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have some sort of policy about the Ruhr, 
but it still remains to be seen whether it 
isa real policy or merely another declaration of platonic 
opinions which lead to good speeches and to nothing 
else. We comment elsewhere upon the general situa- 
tion produced by the prospect of American intervention. 
It seems to us to matter very little whether that inter- 
vention takes an official or an “ unofficial’ form, for 
the problem is essentially a moral (by which we do 
not mean ethical) problem. A New York banker, 
like Mr. Pierpont Morgan, is quite as likely to be 
able both to represent and to influence American 
opinion as any official of the United States Treasury ; 
and it is upon the mobilisation of world opinion against 
the Poincaré policy that we must depend, if there is 
any hope at all of the defeat or modification of that 
policy. Meanwhile the position in the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland becomes increasingly terrible and absurd. 
The accounts given by the correspondent of the T'iimes 
reveal a situation which is outrageous almost beyond 
belief—French troops (under orders from Paris) firing 
on German civic authorities in defence of the tiny and 
disreputable gangs of “‘ Separatists” whose salaries 
are paid in French francs and whose general behaviour 
recalls the worst excesses of the Bolsheviks in Russia. 
It is fortunate that the British Army has not been 
withdrawn from the Rhine. Cologne is a key position. 
The Separatist mercenaries are powerless there and 
the expression of public opinion remains free. It is 
upon that rock that the Separatist movement will 
probably come to wreck. 
* * * 
The death of Mr. Bonar Law was not very unexpected. 
Indeed, he lived longer than some of his friends had 


TT British Government appears at last to 


ventured to hope; for his health was completely 
“broken” two or three years ago, and his return to 
politics last autumn was a very rash tour de force. 
A good many people seem to be rather seriously upset 
by the idea of his being buried in Westminster Abbey. 
It is certainly a pity that claims to that honour can 
never be frankly discussed in public, since the dis- 
cussion has to take place within a few hours of the 
candidate’s death; but we do not see why, in this 
case at any rate, anyone should quarrel with the 
decision of the Dean and Chapter. Mr. Bonar Law 
may not have been a very great or distinguished 
statesman, but he was Prime Minister of England, 
and that in itself is surely a qualification that cannot 
seriously be disputed. What are the Abbey vaults 
for, if not for Prime Ministers? It is not as if we 
had a new one every year, as they do in France. It 
is still, notwithstanding the calibre of recent occupants, 
the greatest office in the world, and the claim of any 
holder of it to be buried in the Abbey should be 
admitted, we think, without discussion. It is difficult, 
besides, to be quite fair to Mr. Bonar Law, in estimating 
his rank amongst statesmen, for when he reached the 
pinnacle, he was already under sentence of death. 
He had not enough physical vitality to lead the 
country, and soon not enough voice even to address his 
own followers in the Commons. He will be remem- 
bered, we suppose, as a man who was loyal rather 
than independent, candid and sincere rather than 
truthful, who had a remarkable faculty of gaining the 
personal affection of his opponents and a still more 
remarkable faculty of speaking on all occasions entirely 


without notes. 
* * x 


The Prime Minister came out at Swansea, as was 
expected, as a whole-hogging Protectionist. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin is not a Joseph Chamberlain, and it was 
oratorical small beer that we got on Tuesday as 
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compared with the heady draughts of twenty years 


ago. The speech consisted largely of generalities 
clothed in siasible phrases—“ protecting our home 
markets,” “ unfair exposure of employers and workmen 


to the merciless attacks of foreign competition,” and 
soon. Mr. Baldwin naturally does not expect support 
from orthodox Liberals, but believes that he will get 
it from orthodox Labour. We shall be very much sur- 
prised if he does. The Labour Party do not hold that 
tariffs are in all and any circumstances a device of the 
Evil One, and they will be not so misguided as to 
stump the country with the sole equipment of a Free 
Trade trombone. But neither are they children to be 
gulled into the belief that “ protection of the home 
markets’ is a cure for unemployment; it is, as Mr. 
MacDonald said on Thursday, “a diversion.”” And 
Mr. Baldwin will, we imagine, find formidable sections 
of the electorate equally ungullible, when he has to 
bring his universals down to particulars. How much 
support, for instance, does he look for from the Lan- 
ecashire cotton trade, or the iron and steel or the 
shipping industries? What he will do, in fact, in 
fighting what he calls “‘the dream of Free Trade” 
with his own dream of Protection, is to split and 
wreck the Tory Party as Mr. Chamberlain split and 
wrecked it. We need shed no tears over that prospect. 
It will be well to have unemployment and the rest of 
our present discontents dealt with by men who are 
awake to realities. 

{ * * * 


f Turkey has now become a Republic, and the suc- 
cessor of the Prophet has nothing to do but sit in 
Constantinople and twiddle his thumbs. So far as 
the world is concerned, of course, the transformation 
does not make a farthing’s-worth of ‘difference, save 
that it may hurt the feelings—and spoil the plans— 
of devout Moslems in India. It was obvious that 
the Sultan could only hope at the best to be a puppet 
in the hands of Mustapha Kemal Pasha. He may 
perhaps be used one day as a puppet by another 
party; for, though Kemal is at present master of 
Turkey, he does not command wholehearted loyalty 
from all his people. . While he dictates in Angora, the 
Committee of Union and Progress, scotched but not 
killed, is steadily working up an opposition in Con- 
stantinople. It is to be hoped that Kemal as President 
of the Republic, and Ismet Pasha as Prime Minister, 
will not merely content themselves with the forms 
of Western constitutionalism, but will recognise that 
what their country needs above all is the chance of 
settling down and developing its resources. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who has lately been out there, 
calls attention to some of the special weaknesses of 
the new Turkey. It wants money, and it also wants 
financial ability in its public men. It wants experience 
in the administration of industry and agriculture, 
and it has handicapped itself, as we pointed out in 
these columns some time back, by the foolish policy 
of evacuating the Greeks. So far as this country is 
concerned, our relations with Turkey are now on a 
decent footing, and we trust that our statesmen will 
keep them so. A policy that helps the Turks to 
restore their own fortunes will help also to restore 
British trade, which has been brought sadly below 
par in the Near East by the lunacies of the last few 
years. 
* * * 

After a debate lasting several days on the status 
of Indians in the Empire, the Imperial Conference 
has taken a step, not towards settlement, but towards 
a compromise arrangement. The debate turned, of 
course, upon the resolution of the last Conference, 
which a ed the principle that Indians already 
domiciled in the Dominions were entitled to claim the 
rights of citizenship. The Indian representative, Sir 





Tej Bahadur Sapru, strove to obtain a decision in the 
Conference giving effect to the resolution of 192], 
He wanted an agreement that each Dominion concerned 
should set up a commission to deal with the application 
of the principle, in co-operation with a similar com- 
mission from India. The obstacle, as in 1921, js 
South Africa, It was not committed to the resolution, 
and it refuses to be committed now. General Smuts, 
who has had many consultations with Sir Tej Bahadur, 
stuck to his position, for reasons perfectly well under. 
stood in London, and he stands outside the agreement 
reached this week. The Premiers of the three other 
Dominions have pledged themselves to the appoint. 
ment of a commission of three or four members, who 
will meet with the same number of representatives 
from India, under the chairmanship of a Colonial 
governor or ex-governor. This agreement does not 
touch Kenya, but the Duke of Devonshire promises a 
Colonial Office committee to discuss the Kenya situation 
in the same manner with an Indian delegation. Sir 
Te} Bahadur Sapru formally announced that India 
must decline to accept the Kenya settlement as final, 
Nothing more on the general problem of the status of 
Indians in the Commonwealth was to be expected 
from this year’s Conference. 
* * * 

The by-elections at Yeovil and Rutland show no 
appreciable change in the position of parties. Both 
constituencies are largely rural ; and the Conservatives 
have held them both by comfortable majorities, 
Neither Liberalism nor Labour has made much in- 
pression as yet on the mass of the rural voters; the 
farmers still look to Conservatism for help. The 
contests, however, throw some light on the electoral 
relations of Labour and Liberalism. In Rutland the 
last fight was three-cornered, a Farmers’ candidate 
standing with mainly Liberal support. This time 
there was a straight fight between Conservative and 
Labour. The result was that the poll fell by over 
two thousand. The Conservative and the Labour 
candidates each added a thousand votes to the previous 
party totals; the conclusion seems to be that the 
majority of the Liberals abstained from voting. At 
Yeovil the position was reversed. At the General 
Election the Labour candidate had a straight fight 
with the Conservative ; this time a Liberal also entered 
the field. In this case the poll increased by over 
three thousand. The Conservative lost over two 
thousand, and the Labour man over one thousand 
votes; the Liberal, though at the bottom of the poll, 
secured over seven thousand votes. These and other 
recent by-elections seem to show that the prospects 
of a Labour candidate are not much affected by the 
presence or absence of a Liberal. At Yeovil the late 
Conservative member had more than the normal 
amount of Liberal support. In most cases, in the 
absence of a Liberal candidate that part of the Liber 
vote which is not withheld altogether seems to divide 
itself fairly evenly between Conservative and Labour 
On the other hand, a Liberal, when there is no Labouw 
candidate, gets a large part of the Labour vote. 

* * * 


The Minister of Health’s new offer to the doctors 
seems to have greatly increased the chances of 8 
settlement. The difference between 8s. 6d. for three 
years and 8s. 6d. for five years is not very considerable: 
far more important is the proposal to hold a F 
inquiry into the working of the panel system, an 
to give the doctors a right, apparently without any 
corresponding right on the Government s side, to raise 
the question of remuneration again after inquity 
has taken place. The doctors have as yet given ne 
indication of their attitude to this offer, so far as the 
financial terms are concerned ; but their leaders have 
indicated their satisfaction at the prospect of a 
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inquiry into the working of the Act. If this is held, 
and we think it certainly will be, it means that the 
whole machinery of the Act, as it affects the medical 
benefits at least, will have to come under review. 
Such a searching inquiry is long overdue. The inquiry 
conducted unofficially by the Labour Research Depart- 
ment before the war—its report was published some 
years ago as a Supplement to THe New STaTEsSMAN 
—revealed many anomalies. Since then, others have 
revealed themselves with further experience, especially 
on the financial side. We hope the doctors will get 
their due; but we hope also that, when the inquiry 
is held, the emphasis will be laid not on the remunera- 
tion to which they are entitled, but on the character 
of the service rendered to the persons insured. 
* * x 


The shipyard dispute is still unsettled, and the 
Boilermakers have not yet fallen in with the desire 
of the Trade Union General Council to make an end 
of the struggle virtually on the employers’ terms. It 
seems unlikely, however, that the strike can last much 
longer, or that the Boilermakers, even if they are in 
the right, have anything to gain by prolonging it. 
In the present condition of trade the employers can 
hold out indefinitely; the men cannot. That is the 
long and the short of the position. The issue depends, 
not on reason, but on staying power. Meanwhile, 
other disputes are coming to a head. The railway 
companies have asked the Unions to agree to arbitration 
on their claim for a reduction in shopmen’s wages. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union, representing 
the majority of the skilled mechanics, has refused. 
The other Unions are still considering their position ; 
but a settlement seems unlikely in the face of the 
A.E.U.’s attitude. The main body of the railwaymen 
are now defending their present rates and conditions 
before the National Railway Wages Board. A number 
of branches of the N.U.R. have passed resolutions 
demanding that no concessions shall be made; but 
the N.U.R. leaders appear to be in a conciliatory mood, 
and a settlement seems possible. If, however, the 
Board recommends any considerable reductions, a 
strong section of the railwaymen will certainly press 
for a strike. High railway profits and abundant 
reserves, as well as the high prices of railway stock, 
make them dispute very strongly the companies’ case 
for lower wages. 

* * 

A shortage of bricklayers is reported from one or 
two centres, and is given as a reason for not embarking 
onany extensive scheme of house-building. Certainly, 
unemployment is much less among _bricklayers 
than among carpenters, painters, and labourers; and 
there may be, in some districts, an actual shortage of 
labour in the former grades. But to conclude from 
this that the Trade Unions ought to agree to a wholesale 
dilution of labour, which is apparently what the 
Government wants, seems a curious idea. The right 
way of meeting any shortage is, first, by encouraging 
more apprentices to enter the trades concerned. But 
dilution will have precisely the opposite effect. The 
main reason why apprentices have not been attracted 
Into the trowel trades is that these are peculiarly 
liable to unemployment. Men have drifted out of 
them, and have not been replaced, because of the 
intolerably casual conditions to which they are subject. 
To flood these trades with fresh labour, in order to 
meet a purely temporary demand, will increase the 
prospects of future unemployment and casual employ- 
ment. The first step, therefore, to any form of dilution 
should be a guarantee of an adequate housing pro- 
gramme extending over a number of years. The 
shutting down of the Addison scheme stopped the 
influx of labour, and is at the root of any difficulty 
Which now exists. Given the assurance of a fair 


chance of employment in the future, apprentices will 


be attracted into the trades, and any temporary shortage 
could reasonably be met by up-grading a strictly limited 
number of bricklayers’ and plasterers’ labourers. 

* * 

An Irish correspondent writes: This has been a 
disastrous week for the Republicans. Though only 
their wildest optimists believed that South Dublin 
would reject Mr. Kennedy, the Free State Attorney- 
General, it was generally assumed that the emotional 
appeal of the hunger-strike would pull down the 
Government majority. Less than half the electorate 
took the trouble to go to the poll, nevertheless the Sinn 
Feiners, who had whipped up their sympathisers to the 
last man, were beaten by two to one. Had the Govern- 
ment fought the seat with the same energy as their 
opponents, Mr. Kennedy could easily have added 
another 10,000 votes to his majority. In a sense the 
verdict is more impressive as the spontaneous repu- 
diation by a Dublin constituency of the ingenious 
scheme to use the plight of the strikers to benefit the 
Irregular candidate in the hope that the increase in his 
poll would scare the Government into surrendering to 
the prisoners. The effect of the election was seen in 
the prompt decision of men in a number of camps to 
resume taking food, and inside the last few days over 
3,000 have abandoned the strike. Several thousands, 
it is true, are still holding out, and are apparently 
determined to persist till a few of the weaker succumb. 
This cold-blooded gamble in the lives of men, no 
small proportion of whom are notoriously unwilling 
martyrs, is the last desperate attempt of the Republican 
junta to stampede popular feeling. Unfortunately for 
them the ordinary Irishman is less impressed by the 
heroic abstinence of the hunger-strikers than by the 
fact that Mr. de Valera is taking his meals as usual. 
If he can eat with a good conscience in Arbour Hill, 
people are asking why men in Mountjoy and the Curragh 
should starve themselves to death in order to secure his 
release as well as their own. And it is certain that this 
question is being asked inside as well as outside the 
jails. The popular view is that Mr. de Valera has a 
moral objection to the use of the hunger-strike as a 
political weapon. If this be so, his first duty is surely 
to explain his position; nor is there any doubt that the 
Free State would readily grant him facilities for 
enlightening his adherents. 

* * * 

The hunger-strike has also completed the defeat of 
Mr. James Larkin’s scheme to establish himself as a 
Labour dictator. That he should have seized upon the 
opportunity to enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with militant Irregularism gives the measure 
of the desperate plight of both parties. No man 
has scourged more savagely the reactionary nationalism 
of the Republicans than Mr. Larkin, and they in turn 
have denounced his special variety of Communism as 
an outrage upon the ideal of the Gaelic State. Sinn 
Fein nowadays cannot afford to pick and choose its 
associates, and Mr. Larkin, clutching like a drowning man 
at straws, persuaded himself that the sufferings of 
the prisoners could be exploited to prevent a resump- 
tion of work in accordance with the orders of the 
official leaders of the Transport Union. There was 
a time when the device might have served, but after 
four months semi-starvation the dockers were not in 
the mood to starve longer for the benefit of prisoners 
who were refusing food of their own free will. The 
forlorn attempt to bluff the Government by offering 
to call off the strike if the jail gates were opened uncon- 
ditionally was disposed of by Mr. Cosgrave’s caustic 
reply that he is not satisfied Mr. Larkin has either the 
wish or the power to promote industrial or political 
peace. Mr. Larkin has now definitely thrown up the 
sponge by admitting that the dockers are determined 
to go back in spite of him. The net result of his activi- 
ties during the last six months has been to wreck 
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most of the constructive work accomplished during his 
six years absence, and the sooner he retires into private 
life the better it will be for Irish Labour. 


* * * 


PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Is it decreed that 
one of the briefest Prime Ministerships of modern times 
is to be recorded in history as coincident with one of 

the most turbulent and short-lived of Parliaments? That 
was not Mr. Bonar Law’s conception of how his famous electoral 
achievement was to work out. Of his own fate he may have had 
vague forebodings—* I believe my health will stand the strain, 
but if I find it breaking down you must be willing to release 
me ”—but that, by some sombre freak of political strategy, 
sentence of death on his Parliament should be pronounced at 
the same time as on himself, neither he nor anybody else could 
possibly have foreseen. I have been looking into his political 
testament and find it to be made up of such alluring sentences 
as these: ‘*‘ What the country needs is free play to individual 
initiative and as little interference as possible, whether by 
legislation or administration. We must leave things alone more 
or less. I am no genius, but what Disraeli said, I, too, say—I 
want tranquillity and stability.” 
a * * 

One must not press the pledge doctrine to the verge of paradox, 
but if the late Prime Minister and his successors were pledged to 
anything at the last election it was to give the country a long 
rest, not merely from fiscal and constitutional revolutions, but 
still more from unsettling dissolutions. As the question of 
reconstituting the Lords was not to be touched during the first 
or first two sessions of the new Parliament, yet was to be dealt 
with after that breathing-space, I take it that the Government 
were then looking forward to a term of at least three years 
without a new election. Thus tranquillity was to be doubly 
insured, just as now, I suppose, it is to be doubly repudiated. 

- - * 


Until Mr. Neville Chamberlain crossed the t’s and dotted the 
i's of the Plymouth speech the author of that deliverance had 
probably failed to appreciate its logical implications. Neither 
he nor any other Minister (Mr. Chamberlain possibly excepted), 
and certainly very few unofficial Ministerialists, desire to be sent 
to their political account prematurely. Unfortunately, as I 
have said, the death sentence has been pronounced, and how a 
reprieve or respite is now to be made effective I cannot imagine. 
On the Prime Minister’s behalf I hear it pleaded that when he 
spoke of countering a challenge by appealing for a verdict, the 
warning was meant as much for his Diehard mutineers as for the 
Opposition, since, potentially at least, a dissolution would penalise 
both sides. Cynical observers, I may add, had foretold this 
deeply pondered move. Apparently what they had failed to 
foresee—as so also, I presume, had Mr. Baldwin—was that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be permitted, or would 
permit himself, to outbluff his unwary chief. 

* * . 

Sooner or later (probably within the next nine months, unless 
the by-elections begin to operate as a deterrent) this Parliament 
must go to its self-appointed doom—for it is surely not unfair to 
represent as an act of hara-kiri, a dissolution by a Government 
enjoying the support of a majority of members. Its successor, 
we are told, is to be elected on the issue of Protection versus Free 
Trade. But is that quite so certain? Nominally it was on 
some such glacial theme that the election of 1906 was fought, 
though actually the result was influenced by a long and varied 
accumulation of grievances. A year ago, while the high priests 
were still wrangling over the pros and cons of Coalitionism—then 
the official issue—the topless towers of many Conservative 
strongholds were mysteriously collapsing in consequence of some 
entirely unforeseen and quite unofficial trouble about house 
rents. I am told that the same sort of sub-surface honey- 
combing, due to analogous causes, is now going on in other 
constituencies, and that presently we shall see what we shall see. 

* * * 

As a pointer to the trend of electoral opinion on recent events, 
the coming by-election in Central Glasgow promises to be of 
exceptional interest. Last November in a_ three-cornered 
contest Mr. Bonar Law obtained a majority of over 2,000—not 
a particularly secure margin in these days of enlarged con- 
stituencies and fluctuating allegiances. I remember hearing at 


the time that had the contest lasted another day, Mr. Law would 
probably have been out and his Labour opponent in—an 
impression afterwards confirmed by Mr. Law’s personal 
testimony. 


THE WORLD, THE FRANC 
AND THE DEVIL 


POINCARE spoke his mind again last 
M Sunday at Sampigny. It was apparently 
e the same old hard, logical, forensic, pur. 
blind, damn-the-consequences mind. There was, it is 
true, after the usual courtesies to Downing Street and 
the usual perfunctory references to the Entente, an 
acceptance of the British proposal for an inquiry into 
Germany’s capacity to pay. But the acceptance was 
hedged with conditions. The international committee 
of experts is to be subordinate to the Reparation 
Commission. It is to discover what Germany can pay 
to-morrow and in the immediate future, but not to 
suggest any reduction of the total debt. That must 
continue to stand, as it has stood since May, 1921, at 
the eminently reasonable figure of £6,600,000,000, 
In a word, as M. Poincaré has often told us befor, 
“the limit of French concessions is reached.” This 
is certainly not very encouraging to anyone outside 
France and M. Poincaré’s handful of toadies in the 
British Press. Nevertheless, there is a gleam of hope. 
It seems possible that, despite appearances to the 
contrary, M. Poincaré is changing his mind. He has 
played for long, and with considerable skill, with 
three dangerous things—the world, the franc and the 
German devil. What if he realises that the game 
is becoming a little too complicated for him? Or 
what if he does not realise it, but if in fact the pressure 
of the world, the france and the devil should at last 
force him to change his mind? These are, maybe, 
but chances, but in the desperate situation of Europe 
they are chances worth examining. 


M. Poincaré’s difficulties with the world have mani- 
festly increased. He has, of course, long known how 
public opinion outside France regarded his policy, 
and he has calculated nicely how far he could disregard 
it or defy it. On the Continent of Europe there has 
not been much to bother him. The lesser States have 
been kept in a proper frame of mind by the well- 
organised system of terrorism and patronage which 
operates from Paris. Belgium has been coaxed into 
an uncomfortable partnership in the French adventures. 
Italy is Signor Mussolini, and Signor Mussolini has 
had various kettles of fish to fry which have diverted 
his attention from the neighbourhood of the Rhine. 
And he has also, of late, had a fortunate difference of 
opinion with Great Britain. The only real anxieties 
of France have been ourselves and the Americans. 
Hitherto M. Poincaré has known how to deal with 
both. He has traded on the complaisance of the 
British Government and on the determination of the 
American people not to dirty their fingers with the 
filth of Europe. He may still be able to trade om 
those two states of mind; no doubt it is his hope 
that he will. But it is our hope that he will not, 
and we are encouraged in this hope by the fears openly 
expressed by some of the fire-eaters on M. Poincarés 
right hand, that he has taken a dangerous step M 
consenting to the international committee of inquiry. 
The French Government is at great pains, it is true, 
to limit the scope of the inquiry, and as good 4s 
announces in advance that it will not take much 
notice of any findings that are not to its liking. 
Nevertheless, there is’ some risk from the point of 
view of the French intransigents. The institution of 
the committee, however contemptuously it may be 
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regarded in France, will mean that this country is 
in the field again, that the British Government has 
at length taken heart to do something—or, at least, 
has been pushed into doing something. And it is 
pretty clear to the French, as it is to us, that once 
we begin, we are more likely to go on doing something, 
and that that something will not be merely dotting the 
“is” and crossing the “t’s” of M. Poincaré. Still 
more disquieting to the jusqu’au boutistes is the prospect 
of American interference. France has so far been 
well-suited by American apathy, but there have lately 
been ominous signs of awakening across the Atlantic. 
A number of prominent Americans have been visiting 
Europe and taking home, and talking about, their 
unfavourable impressions. The “ anti-isolation ”’ cause, 
as the French are well aware, is making headway in 
the United States. We do not mean by this that the 
Americans are on the point of throwing themselves 
wholeheartedly into European politics; what we do 
suggest is that American participation in this inquiry 
will be a momentous step. But, it will be said, what 
good can American participation do, if the Reparation 
Commission, on which France is dominant, is to have 
the last word and can put the American and the 
British and everybody else’s views in the wastepaper 
basket ? To that we reply that such an end to the 
inquiry would do more than anything else we can 
think of to rouse American hostility and to consolidate 
the world against M. Poincaré. M. Poincaré naturally 
does not dwell on this possibility in his Sunday speeches, 
but he may perhaps be giving a thought or two to it 
in private. And even if he is not, there is no reason 
why others should not. 

The second of his troubles is one that ought certainly 
to be exercising him severely. The French franc is a 
very delicate subject, which, as we know, requires a 
great deal of nursing. We know, too, that it is exceed- 
ingly hard to come by for certain purposes, and not 
nearly so hard for others. For example, there are 
not enough francs in France to balance the budget 
or to pay us the debt incurred in the last war, but 
there are enough for loans to the Little Entente and 
Poland, who may employ them usefully in equipping 
for the next. These things, however, are trifles to a 
statesman like M. Poincaré, who has established his 
reputation as a financial genius by his unshakeabie 
determination to squeeze gold marks out of the German 
printing press. But there are other aspects of the 
frane which may shortly have to be faced in France. 
Suppose the franc leagues itself with the world on 
one side and the devil on the other. Suppose, in 
plain words, that M. Poincaré decides to pursue his 
policy through thick and thin, and drives us to break 
formally with France and make common cause with 
America, and anyone else who is not mad, in a 
desperate effort to prevent France from ruining 
Germany and herself. France will presently want 
money. She can obviously get it nowhere save in 
London or New York, and she would not be likely to 
get it there in such circumstances. Moreover, in such 
circumstances, it would be natural that we and the 
United States should ask the French Government to 
fund their debts. Would the French Government 
repudiate? And, if so, what would happen to that 
delicate creature, the French franc, and M. Poincaré’s 
reputation for financial genius? We do not refer to 
these ugly chances with anything but distaste. We do 
not want to see the financial collapse of France; we 
want M. Poincaré to avert it by changing his mind and 





his policy. It may assist him if he ponders this 
possibility of the franc in league with the world against 
him. 

As for the connection between the france and the 
devil, there is no doubt whatever that a great many 
people in France are thinking seriously about that. 
They may believe, or pretend to believe, that they 
will be able to get reparations or security by turning 
Germany into a hell. They may look with indifference 
on the massing of Monarchist devils in Bavaria and of 
Communist devils in Saxony, on the arrogance of the 
Big Business devils and the despair of the proletarian 
devils. They may make light of the devil of all 
Germany thirsting for revenge. They may hope to turn 
the Separatist devil in the Rhineland to good account 
by assisting the Dortens and Deckers and Mattheses 
to make him a vassal of France. And they may hope 
even more from a close economic union of the heavy 
industries of France, Belgium, Luxemburg and the 
Ruhr. But tolerable, or agreeable, as all these German 
devil-dances may seem from afar, they are quite different 
things at close quarters. And the French are at very 
close quarters indeed. They are, in fact, in occupation 
of the Ruhr, and the Ruhr contains a large population 
of Germans without work and without food. The 
German Government cannot give them either work 
or food—and if some Frenchmen think it could, they 
know, at any rate, that there is no means of com- 
pelling it to. Here, then, is an awkward position for 
M. Poincaré. Even were the French so inhuman 
(which they certainly are not) as to desire the death by 
starvation of millions of Germans, they clearly have a 
special reason for preserving these particular Germans, 
who are the geese that they hope will lay the golden 
marks. And so, if the French army is to stay in the 
Ruhr, the French taxpayer will presumably have to 
find francs to keep the population alive. A very 
pretty end to the dream of reparations—money and 
goods going the wrong way! It is not quite the sort 
of programme, we think, for the Bloc National to face 
the French electorate with next spring. 

Such, then, are the chances. They are, as it seems 
to us, good enough to justify the British and the 
American Governments in going on—and going on 
quickly—with the experts’ inquiry. M. Poincaré has 
not capitulated to Mr. Baldwin’s appeal, and he can 
still do mischief in the Rhineland, if he chooses, which 
will nip our small hopes in the bud. But he has 
consented to a parley, and that parley will either enable 
him to come to reasonable terms, or force us to make 
our appeal into a challenge. 


STABILISING STAGNATION 


T is becoming plain to the ordinary man that behind 

I all this talk of deflation and inflation there is a 
serious problem which concerns everyone and which 

the Government has got to face. Mr. Baldwin is mis- 
taken if he thinks that he has “laid the ghost” by his 
ambiguous remark that the Government has no intention 
to “depart from what is understood in this country to be 
sound financial policy.” For it is evident to every news- 
paper reader who cares to study the pronouncements of 
such men as Mr. McKenna, Mr. Goodenough, Sir Eric 
Geddes and Mr. Keynes that there is, in fact, the greatest 
possible divergence of opinion, even among those who 
understand the subject, as to what constitutes a sound 
financial policy at the present time. It may be useful to 


examine some of these differences of opinion, since most 
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people are utterly befogged by the contradictory policies 
of those who are entitled to speak with some authority. 

First, let us note the points of agreement. All are agreed 
that the inflation which took place in this country between 
1914 and 1920 was an evil of the first magnitude. It took 
some time for the general public to grasp that the rise of 
prices and the fall in the exchange were due not to a 
shortage of commodities or an adverse trade balance, but 
to the expansion of bank loans and the creation of additional 
paper money. But bankers and economists at least accept 
this view. A general rise of prices must follow from an 
expansion of bank credit, unless the volume of production 
can be very rapidly increased. And an undue expansion of 
credit, which produces no increase in production, is recog- 
nised to be thoroughly mischievous and anti-social. If this 
be accepted as a rough definition of inflation, then no one 
whose views are worth considering is in favour of inflation. 

Secondly, there is no dissent from the view that deflation 
is an evil; though many influential persons regard it as a 
necessary evil. Though the term suffers from a certain 
ambiguity, most people would agree that falling prices, bad 
trade and general unemployment are symptoms of deflation. 
And everyone who advocates deflation as a sound financial 
policy must be presumed to mean that it is possible to bring 
about deflation at will by appropriate action on the part 
of the Government and the Bank of England. The weapon 
which is recognised to be the most effective for bringing 
about deflation is a high Bank Rate. 

We may take it, then, that sensible people on both sides 
in the present controversy admit that it is perfectly possible 
for the authorities to bring about at will either a general fall 
of prices or a general rise of prices. Those who do not admit 
this do not begin to understand what the controversy is 
about. The Bank of England has it in its power to expand 
or contract credit at will. The question is, for what 
purpose should it use this power? In other words, what 
monetary policy should it adopt ? 

Here we come upon the irreconcilable differences of 
opinion. What we may call without offence the conserva- 
tive school, represented by such weighty protagonists as 
Sir Felix Schuster, are in favour of using these powers to 
raise the gold value of the pound until it reaches its pre-war 
parity with the dollar. According to this school British 
prestige and British credit are bound up with the restora- 
tion of the pre-war parity with the dollar. Improvement of 
the exchange is for them the supreme end of monetary 
policy. Other considerations are simply not worth weighing 
in the balance against it. And if it involves further defla- 
tion, then we must bear it as patiently as we can ; for it is 
the only possible remedy for our monetary troubles. We 
believe Sir Felix Schuster would like to see the painful 
operation accomplished quickly by raising the Bank Rate 
to such an extent as to bring the pound back to par in a 
few weeks. No doubt this would mean a still more severe 
depression of trade and more unemployment ; but once it 
was accomplished, gold might begin to flow in and a revival 
of trade might be expected to follow. Does the Government 
regard this as “ sound financial policy”’? If not, why not? 

The answer, we imagine, is to be found in the Report of 
the Cunliffe Committee and the Resolutions of the Brussels 
Financial Conference. Deflation, according to these docu- 
ments, should be gradual and spread over a number of 
years. Drastic deflation is an evil which would certainly 
have disastrous consequences. But a process of gradual 
deflation, though attended with certain disadvantages, 
would be less harmful. This still seems to be the official 
policy of this country. Further deflation is merely to be 


postponed until a more convenient season, as we learn from 
the City Editor of the Times, who probably reflects on this 
question the views of the Bank of England. 

The progressive school, represented by Mr. McKenna, 
Mr. Keynes and recently the Federation of British Industries, 
are agreed that deflation has been overdone, and that if 
trade is to recover there must be a definite and explicit 


Le 


abandonment of the deflationary policy. It is not enough 
to refrain from active measures of deflation at the present 
time ; an assurance must be given as regards the futur, 
For it is the expectation of deflation, rather than deflation 
itself, which is now hindering the recovery of trade. My. 
McKenna and the Federation of British Industries (and the 
Labour movement, so far as it has any views on the matter) 
regard the revival of trade and the diminution of unem. 
ployment as far more important objectives than the im. 
provement of the dollar exchange. And they are prepared 
to welcome an actual expansion of credit as the only means 
of bringing about a revival of trade. This would seem to 
imply a reduction of the Bank Rate as the immediate rn. 
quirement of monetary policy. 

The issue in its simplest form is therefore this. If we 
wish to improve the exchange value of the pound and 
restore the gold standard at pre-war parity, the Bank Rate 
should be raised. If we wish to diminish unemployment 
and promote a trade recovery, the Bank Rate should bk 
lowered. The two policies are mutually inconsistent, 
Which is the “ sound financial policy’’? And what is the 
policy of the Government and the Bank of England ? 

A few months ago the way out of this dilemma was mor 
obvious than it is to-day. American prices were risi 
rapidly, and while the pound remained stable the dollar was 
depreciating. Consequently, the official policy was to wait 
and do nothing, while the exchange value of the pound 
steadily rose. But the situation has now altered. America 
has checked the expansion of credit which sufficed to absorb 
her five million unemployed, and has adopted the policy 
of stabilising her price-level at a point about 20 per cent. 
above the lowest level touched in the slump. If she succeeds 
in maintaining this state of affairs, two awkward questions 
arise for this country. The first is this. Can we hope to see 
the gold standard restored at pre-war parity without r- 
verting once more to the dangerous and unpopular policy 
of deliberate deflation? Both the conservative and pro- 
gressive schools would give a negative answer. The second 
question, which particularly concerns the progressive 
school, is hardly less awkward. Can we hope for a revival 
of trade and a diminution of unemployment without some 
measure, however slight, of the dangerous and unpopular 
policy of inflation? If prices in America rose by 20 per 
cent. before her unemployed were absorbed, and trade 
and production were at their peak, can we expect to absorb 
a million and a quarter unemployed without a rise of at 
least 10 per cent? It would seem that experience and 
theory alike suggest a negative answer. A revival of trade 
after a severe depression has always in the past been accom- 
panied by rising prices. Analysis of the trade cycle amply 
confirms this. A moderate dose of inflation, or, in other 
words, a legitimate expansion of credit is therefore a 
essential condition of trade recovery. A reduction of the 
Bank Rate to 2 per cent. would probably soon bring this 
about. 

But then what of the dollar exchange? If American 
prices remain steady, a rise of prices here must mean a fall 
in the exchange. And we all know what that means. The 
City will start to wring its hands in despair and ot 
statesmen will lament the blow to British credit. It is 
extraordinary what an obsession this pre-war parity 
remains, nine years after it has been abandoned. It’ 
the same even in France, Italy and Belgium. They 
refuse to restore the gold standard by the one obvious 
method which would enable them to do it at once—namely, 
by giving statutory recognition to the present gold value 
of their currencies. Why do we not do this? Would 
anyone before the war ever have entertained the mad 
idea that there was any advantage to this country ™ 
attempting to raise the gold value of the pound from 
$4.86% to $5? Of course not. And yet it is an almost 
unquestioned article of faith with bankers, politicians and 
City editors that the improvement in the exchange from 
$4 to $4.50 has conferred all kinds of advantages on the 
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jong-suffering population of this country. Perhaps the 
new faith will prove so difficult to shed when parity is 
restored, that deflation will be continued as a permanent 
policy. For if every rise in the exchange benefits us, 
why stop at an awkward and arbitrary figure like $4.86% ? 
At this point the conservative school are apt to become 
mystical. The pre-war parity is “sacred,” and there is 
an end of the matter. 

We have by no means exhausted all the possible grounds 
of contention. There is the Genoa policy of international 
co-operation between the central banks to stabilise gold 
prices, which was not only endorsed by our Government, 
but officially proposed in an erudite speech by Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans. Is this the “sound financial policy” 
from which Mr. Baldwin refuses to depart? Or has his 
Government abandoned it? The public is not told. 
Then there is the policy of maintaining stable prices in 
this country without reference to gold prices in America. 
At one time we thought this was Mr. Baldwin’s policy. 
But the action of the Bank of England in raising the 
Bank Rate last July suggests that it is not the policy of 
the Governor of the Bank. And if the Bank determines 
to keep the exchange up, while Mr. Baldwin tries to foster 
trade and fight unemployment, the odds are that the 
Bank will succeed and Mr. Baldwin will fail. 

But one thing is clear. The country is entitled to 
know what our monetary policy is. The present confusion, 
bred of drift and compromise, must cease ; for the resulting 
uncertainty is fatal to all hopes of trade revival. For 
two years and more we have had stagnation. While 
America has been enjoying a rapid recovery, we have 
stuck fast in the slough of depression, watching the 
exchange go up. Is this what is understood by a sound 
financial policy ? If so, we think it may rightly be called 
a policy of stabilising stagnation. 


STRESEMANN THROWS OFF 
THE MASK 


BERLIN, October 29th. 

HE reactionary Directorate has struck its first 

blow at the German Republic. President Ebert 

(who is still a member of the Socialist party !), 

Dr. Stresemann and Dr. Gessler have turned out the Saxon 

Cabinet by force, suppressed parliamentary government 

in Saxony and appointed as civil dictator one Heinze, a 

member of the Volkspartei. I understand that Dr. Strese- 

mann’s first idea was to order General von Miiller to arrest 

all the members of the Saxon Government for high treason, 

and that President Ebert was quite willing. It was as a 

concession to the Socialist members of the Government 

that the ultimatum was sent to the Saxon Ministers calling 
on them to resign. 

This is a coup d'état. Although President Ebert in his 
decree cites Article 48 of the Extraordinary Powers as the 
justification of his action, neither that Article nor any 
other gives him power to dismiss the Government of a 
State of the Reich or call upon it to resign. As the Saxon 
Government said in its reply, it is responsible solely to 
the Saxon Landtag which alone has the right to dismiss 
it. The reactionary Triumvirate has violated the Con- 
stitution and laws of the Reich. The veiled anti-republican 
putsch has become an open one. Its leaders have struck 
first at the stronghold of Republicanism and Labour, 
knowing that, if they succeed in Saxony, they will have 
an easy task elsewhere. We have to face the possibility 
that in a short time, perhaps even in a few days, the 
German Republic will have ceased to exist in anything 
but name and the whole of Germany will be under the 
control of the militarists. It seems almost certain that, 


before this letter appears in print, the Stresemann Cabinet 
The Socialist Ministers, it 


will have ceased to exist. 





seems, although they swallowed the ultimatum to Saxony, 
are outraged by the suppression of the Saxon Landtag, 
which is, after all, the logical consequence of the ultimatum. 
Moreover, tightly as the Socialist Ministers are glued to 
their portfolios, the feeling in the party is such that even 
the Socialist members of the Reichstag can hardly with- 
stand it and the painful operation of separating the 
Socialist Ministers from their portfolios will probably 
have to be performed. 

Presumably Dr. Stresemann will in that case repeat 
his attempt to govern without the Reichstag, and try to 
form a frankly reactionary directorate. The general 
opinion here, however, is that he is finished, at any rate 
for the present. It is true that he is almost universally 
distrusted—a member of his own party said to me a day 
or two ago that he was “ as unprincipled as Lloyd George ”’ 
—but he is a man of energy and force of character. And, 
after all, he has given great satisfaction to the extremists 
of the Right by his action against Saxony, which is a 
direct bid for their support. So he may pull it off. Of 
course, he has also sent an ultimatum—of a much less 
aggressive kind than that to Saxony—to the Bavarian 
Government, but that was probably mere camouflage to 
keep the Socialists quiet, and in any case it can easily 
be represented as having been so. The Socialist Ministers 
talk of the intention of the Government to close the 
frontier against Bavaria, and possibly Dr. Stresemann 
might be willing to pay that price for their continued 
support against Saxony, although I doubt it, but no more 
will be heard of it if the Big Coalition breaks up. Dr. 
Stresemann will then be forced to get down on the Right 
or go, and he will certainly not go if he can help it. Like 
the Vicar of Bray, he has at least one principle. 

The coup d'état in Saxony has not a good press so far 
as the organs of the Left and Centre Coalition parties 
are concerned. The Vossische Zeitung, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, the Berliner Volkszeitung (Democratic) and 
Germania, the Berlin organ of the Centre party, all have 
qualms about it, and even Vorwdrts is mildly critical, 
although it would have liked action against the Saxon 
Communists alone. On the other hand, the Berliner 
Tageblatt (which has become quite Nationalist) approves, 
and, of course, the Volkspartei and Deutsch-National 
papers are in ecstasies. Their joy is a little tempered by 
the ultimatum to Bavaria, but not very much, for they 
do not take it more seriously than it deserves to be taken. 
Herr Stinnes has reason to be pleased, for Dr. Stresemann 
has obeyed his orders and those of the Saxon industrial 
magnates. Meanwhile, the Reichswehr has been getting 
into practice at Freiburg in Saxony and has killed twenty- 
three persons, including a woman, and wounded thirty-one. 
Had the victims been shot down by French troops in the 
occupied territory, there would have been a general outcry 
in the Press, but, as they were bagged by their own fellow- 
countrymen, with the authorisation and approval of 
President Ebert, Socialist and ex-workman, of course it 
was all right. By the way, the Chemnitz, like the Leipzig, 
Socialists have demanded the expulsion of President 
Ebert from the Socialist party, but Vorwdrts thinks it 
improper to mention so delicate a matter. 

At the time of writing it is uncertain whether or not 
the Saxon workmen will submit to the Ebert-Stresemann- 
Gessler despotism. The papers this evening speak of the 
possibility of a general strike in Saxony, but I doubt 
whether it will come off. Conditions are no longer the 
same as at the time of the Kapp putsch, when Socialists 
were at any rate not openly implicated in the coup. 
Should there be a general strike in Saxony, I suppose that 
V orwarts and the Socialist and Trade Unionist leaders would 
do their best to wreck it. Vorwérts is doing its utmost 
to destroy the United Front where it exists and prevent 
it where it does not, although the very existence of the 
Republic would seem to depend on it. One or two 
prominent Socialists rushed off to Dresden on Saturday 
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night to induce the Saxon Government to give way. 
They succeeded, I understand, in detaching seven Socialist 
members of the Landtag from the Government, so that, 
if the Landtag had been allowed to meet, the Government 
would have been defeated, but they were not well received 
by the majority of the party. No doubt they used the 
argument which, I understand, impressed the Socialist 
Ministers in Berlin—that action against Saxony would 
make Bavaria more conciliatory. If so, it had less effect 
in Dresden than in Berlin, probably because the will to 
believe was absent. The once great German Socialist 
party is indeed a sorry spectacle. Cowardice, self-seeking 
and corruption have done their work, and the rank and 
file drift helplessly like a rudderless ship. Even the 
bitterest enemy of Socialism might find it in his heart to 
pity these German workmen, deserted and betrayed by 
the politicians whom they trusted. 

While Republican Saxony is being crushed with the 
acquiescence of Socialist Ministers, the situation in Bavaria 
becomes more and more threatening. Von Kahr, as I 
anticipated, has come to terms with Hitler, and it seems 
likely that the Bavarian Government, already only a name, 
will soon disappear entirely and be replaced by a triumvirate 
composed of Kahr, Hitler and Ludendorff. Hitler is 
mobilising his Fascist army, no doubt, with the intention 
of marching on Berlin. I saw a day or two ago a letter 
from a prominent Bavarian Monarchist, who said that 
Bavaria had a divine mission to destroy “‘ new Berlin ” 
and to cleanse Germany of Marxists, Jews and foreigners. 
That is the belief of Kahr, who is as firmly convinced of 
his divine mission as was William II. The Bavarian 
scheme now is to set up a new Government for the whole 
Reich in Munich and appeal to all “ loyal” Germans to 
support it. It sounds crazy, but its authors are fanatics. 
It is believed in official circles here that East Prussia, 
Pomerania, and perhaps some other parts of Germany, 
would rally to such a Government, and in all probability 
there would be Fascist risings everywhere in support of 
it. The Ebert-Stresemann-Gessler Triumvirate, whether 
intentionally or not, have by their coup against Saxony 
greatly increased the Bavarian chances of success. 

It is hardly possible that the British Government can 
continue to hold aloof, for the situation has now become 
dangerous to the Allies. If the Fascists succeed, the life 
of no foreigner in Germany, even if he belong to the 
Diplomatic Corps, will be safe, and the Diplomatic Corps 
has to-day taken steps that show its realisation of that 
fact. Moreover, although the Fascists are as yet a danger 
only to Germany, a reactionary Government will soon 
become a danger to other countries. Nothing is more 
amazing than the way in which the Allied Military Com- 
mission of Control, while it has harassed former war 
factories by absurd regulations and interfered with the 
manufacture of toy pistols, has tolerated the arming of 
illegal reactionary organisations. Under the very nose of 
M. Dard, the French Minister at Munich, the Bavarian 
Fascists have publicly organised and equipped a large 
army, which parades in the streets of Munich. Bavaria 
must now have at least 150,000 men under arms—more 
than the Treaty of Versailles allows for the whole of 
Germany. That is probably a conservative estimate. All 
over Germany there are armed Fascist organisations, and 
in Saxony and Thuringia the Reichswehr is arming the 
Fascists and even enlisting them. The press has actually 
mentioned that the troops responsible for the massacre 
at Freiburg included young men recently recruited in the 
town. I am informed on very good German authority 
that, with its Fascist reinforcements, the Reichswehr can 
at any moment put 600,000 men in the field. 

The Allies have thus good ground for intervention. 
President Ebert, Dr. Stresemann and Dr. Gessler are 
violating the disarmament provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles or winking at their violation. No attempt is 
being made to suppress the illegal Fascist organisations. 





On the contrary, they are being encouraged and are under 
official military protection. A successful Fascist coup 
means the revival of German militarism, and the chances 
are that the Fascist coup, which has in fact begun, wil] 
be successful. Undoubtedly the policy of the Allies has 
an immense responsibility for this situation, for it has 
discouraged and weakened all the democratic and pacific 
forces in Germany and strengthened Nationalism and 
militarism, but, whatever the responsibilities, we have 
to deal with the situation that has been created. It js 
essential to the peace of Europe that the destruction 
of German democracy should not be permitted. The 
Allied Governments might even now save the situation 
by an ultimatum to the German Government demanding 
the immediate disarmament of Bavaria and of all the 
illegal organisations, and the restoration of Parliamentary 
Government in Saxony. I do not doubt that the 
Government of the Reich would at once submit. It might 
be unable to obtain the submission of Bavaria, and ip 
that case Bavaria might be occupied and prevented 
from further mischief. One great advantage of such 
action on the part of the Allies—if England took part in 
it, but only in that event—is that it would be welcomed 
by the majority of the German people, for it would be in 
their defence. The difficulty, of course, is that the French 
Government wishes to come to terms with the German 
capitalists, and that M. Poincaré is probably not intelligent 
enough to understand how much France has to gain by 
saving German democracy. Moreover, it would be difficult 
for Germans to believe in the good faith of France and 
Belgium so long as the French and Belgian armies hold 
back the German police while gangs of Separatist ruffians 
shoot down peaceful citizens in the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr. Nevertheless, the attempt would seem _ worth 
making, and only England can take the initiative in 
making it. Rosert DEL. 


SINGAPORE AND THE EARTH- 
QUAKE 


r | NHE earthquake in Japan has destroyed more than 
cities. It has shattered the politics of the Far East, 
as they were when I heard them explained last June, 

to my astonishment and alarm, in Singapore and Java. 
That Singapore naval base, by both the Dutch and the 
British, was understood to be a first act of war. Of course, 
the fact was not stated in that candid way, for it is not, 
unluckily, the way of mankind to look such an ugly thing 
in the face, and to infer from it what manifestly it is. But 
war, the actual conclusion to which the naval base pointed 
as a principal advertisement and sky-sign in the logical 
march of events, was estimated to be with us in from six 
months to six years. Six months! And, indeed, if the 
evidence and logic of some cheerful informants I met had 
been sound, then “ in six months ” was not the appalling 
lunacy it seemed. Grant the premises of the asylum, and 
that conclusion is just. 

I was travelling in Malaya aud the Dutch East Indies 
before and after the Japanese calamity. The change in 
opinion which the earthquake brought about was no less 
remarkable than the earlier fatalistic acceptance of the 
‘‘ inevitable.” The earthquake has, so to speak, destroyed 
the naval works at Singapore—well, removed the fears on 
which they would have been built. British statesmanship, 
in the past, has at times been lifted by a generous and sym 
pathetic imagination to a view beyond its national confines. 
It has a great chance now. It could, if it would, establish 
peace where yesterday the portents were black, and save 
the world from more memorial cards and cenotaphs that 
could do little more than celebrate general ruin. Let the 
order for that Far East naval base be cancelled, with a mild 
but magnanimous gesture. The magnanimity of it would 
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cost us nothing. It would easily save us twenty millions 
sterling. And that simple act would clear the East at once 
of a very ominous cloud. The militarists of Japan—Japan 
is blessed with them, too, naturally—would be devitalised 
by it. Before the very eyes of their own people and of the 
world, it would take their bread out of their mouths. That 
earthquake has done what all the secret and clever 
manceuvring of our official intelligence found it impossible 
to accomplish—it has presented us with a chance to exorcise, 
at a cheap rate, and even with an air of immense generosity, 
a frightful threat to the world. The fear and dislike of 
Japan out East, which was not general but was much too 
common, has changed to pity ; has even changed to efforts 
to aid a gallant people who have been heavily stricken, but 
who have taken the blow without a whimper. 

It is necessary to report that I met out East Dutch and 
English who had the nerve to smile at the menace of Japan 
because they did not believe it was there. They were 
intelligent men, too. They knew the current information 
in the best circles; and that is what they thought of it. 
It was curious that, in Singapore itself, where one would 
have expected to find satisfaction in the city’s new title to 
fame, I found at first a silence on the matter which was not 
dissimulation, but just plain indifference. I felt that 

rhaps it was an indelicate subject, and that, as a visitor, 
I had better behave as though I had never heard of the 
oil-tank in Singapore’s cupboard. But one day, when 
some business men were assembled, I broached, as it were, 
that oil-tank. 

At first nobody seemed to notice any smell. Nobody 
seemed to care. Nobody showed anything but a weariness, 
hardly disguised, of this topic. Several of these business 
men had shown an acute interest in a new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and a wide and easy knowledge, surprising 
to meet on a “ tropical mud-flat,”” of European politics and 
the world’s affairs. They talked with an apprehension of 
essentials and a resigned acceptance of European folly, in 
a way which made the remembered opinions of some 
popular home newspapers seem like the febrile assurance 
of merely local broadsheets. But the tanks and the new 
naval base appeared to weary them. “Please don’t 
imagine that it is we who insist on taking your money from 
you,” said one of the group. “ The docks don’t amuse us, 
They’re a Whitehall notion. We out here can only assume 
that Whitehall knows what it is doing, and why, and that 
the home electorate is getting what it asked for. Naturally, 
you'll spend your money on what you fancy. They'll be 
nice big docks. They’re fine oil tanks—about fifty, so far, 
by the way.” 

But we are sadly aware of the effect of quiet opinion and 
common-sense upon national policy. The views of the men 
who discussed the naval base in that fashion would not so 
much as prevent one stone from being added to it. It is 
far more important to know that there were others who 
spoke of war within six months. And, obviously, if Japan 
had had an intent to attack, she would never have 
waited till our base was finished—not, anyhow, if she were 
as cunning as some people made out, and if our base was 
potential with all those merits its advocates claimed. I 
will confess, however, that Japan might have known what 
anyone with half an eye could see in the base at a glance. 
If we spent twice twenty millions upon it, we should but 
increase the size of a target which was just “ asking for it.” 
The War Office and the Admiralty know perfectly well 
what the British public does not: that the base is over- 
looked from heights in Johore across the water, territory 
from which it would be impossible for us to exclude enemy 
observers and enemy aeroplanes; and that, indeed, a body 
of Japanese exploiters of some kind or other (it is useless 
to ask what kind) were already at work on a great tract 

of land there, a concession from the present Sultan of that 
a native State, long before our base was decided 

n. 

And for what reasons, it will be asked, were people in the 






East talking with such fatalism of an early war with our 
late Ally? Why were the Dutch also considering a great 
naval station on one of their islands ? Some of us are more 
sensitive to the subject of war than we were ten years ago. 
Though a man should declare forthright that war is but an 
obscene outrage on the intelligence, yet he ought not for 
that reason to turn from the subject. See with what par- 
ticularity experts are trained to deal with sewage! So I 
sought, even with suspicious eagerness, information “ out 
there ” from anyone who might be presumed to have it. I 
have discussed the matter with Dutch and English business 
men, and with naval officers and others as far away as 
Java, Macassar and the Moluccas, though I do not want 
to be mistaken for any sort of an expert on that account, 
but merely as a reporter. 

The behaviour and conversations of some Japanese 
travellers, reported to me, were certainly disquieting. The 
Japanese “ patriots” clearly consider, we will say, that 
Treitschke was a finer fellow than Plato. They know more 
about him. But patriots naturally would. Then, again, 
there is no getting away from the fact that with the 
Japanese the “inferiority complex” is dangerously 
common. You can collect more examples of the 
symptoms of that mental distress of so interesting a people 
than you will require. Here is one. A Japanese custom’s 
officer, on duty in an English ship, would not take 
his place at lunch where there happened to be one vacant 
chair in the saloon. He wanted to sit on the right hand of 
the captain. “ Me first class,” he explained haughtily. 
It is dangerous to laugh at that. It is typical and symto- 
matic. The Japanese are quite new to the circle of the 
“polite” in trousers. They should be very carefully 
approached, therefore, and care we ought to show, because 
the Japanese, before they stupidly assumed that Western 
civilisation was worth mimicry, had a culture which was, 
in many important respects, superior to our own. Again, 
the Americans and the British, quite properly, have warned 
the Japanese that they are not going to be allowed to act 
in China (where, anyhow, the Chinese don’t want them) as 
they please. The Japanese unwillingly submit to this 
advice. But their own islands do not expand with their 
population, and they see south of them the vast and mainly 
unoccupied Malay Archepelago; yet there the notice 
boards—and in another language than Dutch—are strictly 
prohibitive. Well, what on earth are they to do? They 
are sternly forbidden everywhere, and yet they are not 
fairly spoken to about it; and there is, in addition, that 
damnable “ inferiority complex.”” We ought to be more 
friendly and considerate, instead of building naval bases 
which may prove to be only targets. 

So much is definite and important. In what evidence of 
aggressive Japanese design, it will be asked, did all this fear 
and dislike generate,and the Dutch and English naval bases 
and oil-stations, and feverish talk of an early conflict? But 
what evidence is there for ghosts, except fear of the unknown ? 
And how is the unknown to be explained, except vaguely 
in fear ? Other nations have territory which Japan may be 
presumed to envy, and Japan is a strong power. The 
deduction is obvious. Yet as for details of the case against 
Japan, I am a journalist of more or less experience, aware 
of the eccentricities of the human intelligence, especially 
when it is trying to establish a case, and more especially 
when that case means the spending of public money on con- 
tracts for bases and what not, and the creation of jobs ; and 
I therefore dwelled upon that evidence—it was everywhere, 
in clubs, hotels, and particularly about the decks of ships— 
with initial anxiety, and sustained interest. And, in short, 
all the Japanese are spies. They are up to no good. This 
is absolutely certain, because they never deny it. They 
cannot deny it; for commonly they don’t speak English 
or Dutch, and we don’t understand Japanese. Therefore, 
as it is impossible for us to divine their motives, to read 

either their faces or their print, to understand why they do 
things, to learn why they travel, why they open shops, 
B 
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why some of them are rude and insolent, why they are a 
bit over keen in securing markets, why they get all the 
profit they can (absolutely regardless of the ethics of 
Christianity), why their warships come in to coal and take 
soundings, and why their financiers, politicians, and mili- 
tarists behave exactly like our own, can there be any doubt 


whatever that they intend war ? 
H. M. Tomutnson. 


ON GOING TO SCOTLAND FOR 
THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE 
AGE OF TWO 


T was very dark and, naturally, it was raining, as the 
train crossed the border at, I think, a place called 
Berwick. It was impossible to see anything through 

the dining car windows except the streams running down 
the panes and the blurred reflections of our own little 
illuminated box. Nevertheless I experienced a strange 
lifting of the heart as the train bore me on deeper and 
ever deeper into this wild, dark country that I had so 
often longed to visit. It was as though I were conscious 
that my foot was on somebody or other’s native heath 
and that my name was not McGregor. I had the pleasant 
emotions of a foreigner, to whom all places that the eye 
of Heaven doth visit are exciting or amusing. There was 
a little stern-browed man with a red moustache sitting at 
the table opposite to mine and pouring soda-water into 
a glass of whiskey. It was with difficulty that I kept 
from twitting him: ‘“‘Ha’ein’ a wee yin, Sandy?” He 
wore such an earnest expression as he drank his whiskey- 
and-soda, however, that I was not sure that he would 
take a bit of friendly chaff like this in good part. Also 
he was extremely respectable—possibly a bailie or some- 
thing. 

On the whole I concluded that, as Scotsmen are a 
peculiarly sensitive race, the best thing I could do was 
to keep a civil tongue in my head and, indeed, not to 
speak until I was spoken to. As a result, having 
nothing else to do, I began to meditate on this un- 
expected craving of mine to call a_ respectable 
middle-aged Scotsman “Sandy,” and, I fear, to be 
jocose at the expense of the natives generally. It is not 
that Scotsmen are anything new to me. I have known 
Scotsmen all my life, and I have never either known one 
of them to be called “Sandy” or wished to call one of 
them “Sandy.” Yet here in their own country I realised 
that I felt differently towards them. I was as gay as 
an Englishman who goes to Ireland—or, perhaps I should 
say, as an Englishman who went to Ireland twenty years 
ago and told himself that now, at last, he was in the land 
of “ Paddies” and “ begorrahs.” Harry Lauder tunes 
began to lilt back up the laneways of my memory—old 
songs, too, about “ boney lassies” and “‘juist a drappie 
in oor ee,” I recalled from the days of my youth in 
Manchester that Scotsman, with so sober an eye yet with 
so very little else that was sober about him, who at mid- 
night used to make us join in the chorus of “ Doon the 
burn, Davey lad,” at one o’clock used very earnestly 
and very weepily to make us join in the chorus of “ Kind, 
kind and gentle was she,” and at two o’clock in the 
morning, with sobs in his throat and his tumbler of 
whiskey on the top of the piano, used to sing “ All people 
that on earth do dwell” as a solo. He was a rather 
unfortunate young man. He belonged to a Presbyterian 
family, and was supposed to be a strict teetotaller. Con- 
sequently, he never dared to go home till he was sure 
his father was asleep. His almost scared anxiety to spare 


his father’s feelings was one of the most beautiful instances 
of filial devotion I have ever met with in the course of 
a long and well-spent life. 


“No,” he would say, pulling 


out his watch under a lamp at about half-past three, as 
we walked about the streets to keep him company, 
‘“‘the old fellow may be sitting up for me yet. I darent 
risk it for another hour.” And then, as he advanced, 
he bellowed at the top of his voice, so that all the stars 
and all the policemen of Manchester could have heard 
him: “’Tis the march, ’tis the march, ’tis the march 
of the Cameron men.” It is always a little embarrassing 
to be in the company of a man who insists on drawing 
the attention of the police, especially if one does not 
know him very well, As a matter of fact, I scarcely 
knew this Scotsman at all. He was a young business map 
with an obscure passion for the company of journalists, 
whom, I fancy, he regarded with a kind of reverence as 
embodiments of the intellectual life. There was, how. 
ever, very little opportunity for the intellectual life while 
he was present, for, when he was not telling us how sad 
it was that he could never go home in the evenings for 
fear his family might smell his breath, he was usually 
roaring snatches of song about having “ paidled in the 
burn” or about laying him doon and deeing for bonnie 
Annie Laurie or about no being “fou.” Still, he seemed 
to lead a charmed life. Perhaps the police knew that, 
whatever his faults, he was at any rate a good son. 
Even after more than twenty years his rendering of 
** All people that on earth do dwell” came back to me 
as I sat in the train that hurried me towards Glasgow, 
Not that I thought of him as a characteristic Scottish 
figure. Most of the Scotsmen I have known have been 
quiet steady men who did not sing in the street. They 
have, most of them, perhaps, been slightly addicted to 
*‘ paidling in the burn” when they got together at a 
smoking concert, but they have been rather above than 
below the average in all the virtues that make for peace 
and prosperity in the home, Probably the Manchester 
Scot was brought back to my memory through association 
with the Harry Lauder tunes that kept running through 
my head to the accompaniment of the noise of the wheels, 
It was in vain, however, that I peered out through the 
wet windows in search of any such grotesque figure. 
Nowhere, at that time of night, was anyone to be seen 
paidling in the burn in the darkness and the rain. Every- 
body in the dining-car itself looked horribly normal. 
There was not an accent to be heard that I might not 
have heard in Fleet Street. Scotland, I confess, was at 
a first glance disappointing me—Scotland that I had 
never visited since the age of two. By the age of two, 
I am told, I had been in Scotland three times, and it was 
in Scotland that I first learned to walk. Scotland, if 
the truth must be told, did not teach me to walk very 
well, but to be able to walk at all is something, and 
far I feel that I am in Scotland’s debt. I do not know 
whether I really remember anything of those early visits, 
but I persuade myself that I remember a steep street 
in Oban with a shop full of toys at the head of it and 
shaggy cattle of a kind that I have never seen since 
except in an Academy picture. Thus it will be seen 
that, in revisiting Scotland after so long an interval, I 
was returning to a scene associated with the supreme 
triumph of my infancy. I am a Scotsman, I told myself, 
at least in my walk. And I have other sentimental links 
with Scotland. There used to be a story, when I was 
a child, that one of my grandfathers’ grandfathers was 4 
Scottish Presbyterian minister who scandalised his parish 
by wearing silver buckles on his shoes and, as a meals 
of getting rid of so undesirable a character, was sent a 
a missionary to the northern parts of Ireland. I have 
always been a little vain of those silver buckles. I also 
think of them with gratitude, because, if it had not been 
for them, my great-great-grandfather might never have 
left Scotland, and I might never have been born. I was 
thus, by the time the train was drawing into Edinburgh, 
in a mood to feel that I was arriving, after several genera- 
tions’ absence, in my native capital. It was so much the 
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more exasperating that all of it that I could see was a 
number of lamps in a dark railway-station. Here was I, 
for the first time in my life, in the loveliest city in this 
what-shaped island, and I could see no more of it than if 
I had been sitting on the platform at Balham. There is, 
however, @ curious and unjustifiable pleasure in passing 
even through the station of a city famous for its history 
or its beauty. My last visit to Oxford consisted of five 
minutes in the refreshment-room with the guard of the 
train on my way back to town from Birmingham, and I 
confess I enjoyed it as much as if I had met the ghost of 
Shelley or of Ruskin. How often have I sat in the train 
in Chester station and delighted in the quaint and ancient 
shop-fronts, though I could not see them, and had never 
seen them! So that I did not consider my visit to Edin- 
burgh altogether wasted. Why, it is pleasant to be told 
that one has once visited a famous town in one’s childhood, 
even if one has forgotten it. It used to cause me great 
satisfaction to know that, as a baby, I had driven through 
Glasgow in a cab. 

And now I was returning to Glasgow for the first time 
after all these wasted years. “ Auld Reekie!” I said to 
myself as I sat in the taxi and drove through its wet and 
night-filled streets. Of course, it is Edinburgh that is 
called “ Auld Reekie,” but I never know things of that sort 
—not, at least, until I have learned them for myself by 
actually going to places. When I got to the hotel, I 
immediately went to my room and a chambermaid came 
along with me. I asked her if I might have a bath at 
half-past seven in the morning—I always behave like a 
madman when I stay at hotels—and, when she had answered 
me, she looked at me curiously and said: “ Yerr an Irish 
gentleman!” with the emphasis on the word “ Irish.” 
I agreed, and she inquired: “‘ From the Orange pairts ? ” 
I agreed again, but told her that I was not myself entirely 
an Orangeman. “ Ah’m a Protestant maself,” she assured 
me, nodding solemnly. I told her that I had friends on 
both sides. “‘ Ma husband was a Catholic,” she said, as 
though she were telling me a fact of extraordinary import- 
ance, “ but ah’m a staunch Protestant.”” You who have 
never lived in Belfast can, perhaps, hardly understand how 
exquisitely happy it can make one to be greeted with a 
conversation like this on arriving for the first time in a 
strange city. Outside Belfast it is almost impossible to 
find anyone who takes any interest in one’s religion, yet 
here was a sober-faced, middle-aged Scotswoman, who had 
gone straight to the heart of the matter in the first five 
minutes. Nothing could have happened that would have 
made me feel more cheerfully at home on my first night 
in Glasgow. 

Ido not know whether it is the custom in Glasgow 
to address a man as “Gentleman”; but that is 
how the chambermaid always addressed me. “ Here’s 
your tea, gentleman,” she would say, as she came in in 
the morning ; or “‘ Get up now, gentleman ; it’s half-past 
seven”; or “ May I have a read of your Herald, gentle- 
man, when you’re done with it?” And her grave, friendly 
figure—she never smiled—would retreat leisurely through 
the door. 
th spite of being spoken to in this strange fashion, and 
in spite of the mood in which I had crossed the border, 
however, I felt much less of a foreigner in Glasgow than I 
had expected to feel. Perhaps it was that the blood of the 
minister with the silver buckles knew that it was at home. 
leven admired the appearance of the city—its imposing 
four-square dignity in the rain—contrary to all I had 
ever heard of the place except from Glasgow men. If 
there must be towns in which people make money—and 
I suppose there is no help for it—then I wish they could 
B as handsome as Glasgow and Liverpool and Turin. 
vut perhaps I see Glasgow through eyes that were too 
Sentimental to be accurate. 

. © to me it was undoubtedly the City of the Silver 
Shoe-buckles, 


Y. Y-. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonvon, Thursday. 
T is a pity that the eulogists of the Press, desiring to 
say nice things about the dead (who cannot hear 
them), should so misreport their characters. Take 
Bonar Law. I see him compared with Campbell- 
Bannerman. It would be hard to imagine two more 
different men. Indeed, apart from the fact that C.-B. 
did at least one very great thing, whereas Bonar Law 
never did anything at all, and when he took a side at all 
strongly, took the wrong one, the differences were quite 
startling. Bonar Law was effective in speech and 
ineffectual in action; C.-B. was (usually) ineffectual in 
speech and effective in action. C.-B. was a natural 
commander; Bonar Law was a born and made lieutenant. 
C.-B.’s_ intellectual processes were rather crude; his 
virtues were original and positive. Bonar Law, with a 
good deal of mental refinement, was a negative personality, 
a foil for others, not a force in himself. Nor, to speak 
quite frankly, were the two men of the same moral fibre. 
The homespun stuff of C.-B.’s_ character was shot 
through with a strain of nobility. I can see little that was 
noble in Bonar Law. Was the Ulsteria of 1913 something 
to be proud of ? Or the making of the first and the second 
Coalition? Or the purely capitalist phase of Protection of 
which Bonar Law was at times a quite brilliant exponent ? 
What was nice in him was his simplicity of habit, his 
shy, rather drooping manner; his patience with fools, 
and his pretty shrewd understanding of—the other sort. 
Nor could he be called an excessive egotist. He was, in 
fact, a party man, of the routine, not the higher play, of 
party life, with just a hint of something finer which dropped 
into the half-conscious obscurities of his politician’s mind. 
But as that side of Bonar Law was almost unrealised, his 
name, like so many names, is writ in water. 
* * * 

Poor Mr. Baldwin! He is a great disappointment. It 
seemed at one time as if the Almighty, in care for His 
English, had thrown them a second W. H. Smith, instead 
of a fresh cutting from the ancient and fertile stock of 
the Feeble-minds. After the Plymouth and Swansea 
speeches, following on his fall into the open trap of the 
Tyrrell communiqué, this consolation no longer remains. 
Plymouth was weaker than Swansea, but then Swansea 
is more harmful than Plymouth. Nothing in their dis- 
continuous thought and unattractive phrasing bespeaks 
will or an adequate intellectual equipment. They do not 
even suggest that the Prime Minister has any deep feeling 
for the plight of millions, or that he resents the blow to our 
honour—no less than to public law and the faith of Europe 
—dealt by this French infamy in the Ruhr. “ They are 
comfortable men, these statesmen of ours,” wrote a friend 
to me, “ and they do not care much.” 

* * 7 

It is clear that they don’t think either. Here is Europe, 
ringed round with forts and guns, tariff walls and custom- 
houses, and armed with every weapon for the destruction of 
trade and the encumbrance of travel. And this is the 
hour chosen by a man who prates of peace and reconcile- 
ment to set up new barriers for the division of nations in 
a country which is comparatively free from them. Every- 
one knows the reason for this policy. The Government’s 
unemployment plans have failed, and there is a weak 
recourse to a quack remedy. Apparently a general tariff 
has been formally turned down. But he who opens the 
door to Protection, opens it to a rush of interests that he 
cannot stem. Mr. Baldwin presents his brief for this 
disastrous case without a touch of freshness or a 
sign of detailed work on it. I well remember Cham- 
berlain’s presentment of the Protectionist case. Scatter- 
brained as it was, it had an élan of its own, and 
was a picturesque statement of the contemporary issue. 
Mr. Baldwin merely takes a mild pull at the wires, 
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and out come the old puppets, “‘ dumping,” “ standard of 
life,” ‘‘a weapon against tariffs,” and the rest of them, 
with no semblance of their old skittish movement. I 
observe that he opens a mild coquetry with the Labour 
Party. But I do not find any promise that for every law 
he passes for raising the price of the things that workmen 
buy, he will pass another law raising the price of the thing 
they sell, which is labour. And that is an ominous opening 
to an evil campaign. 
. * * 

How will the Cabinet situation develop now that the old 
Protectionist flag has been run up once more? It must be 
remembered that a tariff is a declaration of war on the 
staple industries—cotton, shipping, coal, a great part of the 
woollen trade—and that these powerful bodies have a way 
of asserting themselves, as the tariff reformers of 1906 
discovered. Such forces soon disintegrate a Cabinet, and 
a grumbling Minister is apt to become a resigning one. 
Moreover, the Baldwin Cabinet has a special weakness. 
The Free Traders, or semi-Free Traders, command nearly 
all the little stock of ability it possesses. Half-a-dozen 
Ameries and Lloyd Greames do not make one representative 
man. The three dangerous ones are, of course, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby. Of these, Lord Salis- 
bury has spoken dubiously, but with an under-note of 
menace. His concern, and that of other Tory peers and 
leaders, is in any case to have no election till after the 
restoration of the veto of the Lords. Lord Derby will go 
with the tide and with Lancashire. Lord Robert carries 
heavier mental guns than either. He is not an easily 
predicable man. But he has conscience and an intellect. 
He said the other day to a friend: “A man in a Cabinet 
ought to be prepared to resign at any moment.” The 
test of this self-denying ordinance may well be at hand. 

* * * 


“The French horrors in the occupied territories,” said 
an old British friend of France, who did her yeoman 
service over a long period of residence, “‘ excel anything 
that the Germans did in the War.” The eye-witnesses who 
tell the tale of the doings of this barbarous invasion can, 
indeed, hardly speak of them without emotion. What 
is so terrible is the thought that not thousands, but literally 
millions, of these hunted folk are in danger of starvation, and 
that in the moneyless state of Germany the blow may fall 
at any moment. I could fill pages of Taz New StaTeEsMAN 
with the echoes of the cries of misery that reach my ear, 
but it seems even worse to hear the recital of the callousness, 
not indeed of the French soldier (who behaves well), 
but of the swarm of officials that have settled in Germany, 
and the still more callous Paris that eggs them on to new 
villainies. Their impudence, and Poincaré’s greater im- 
pudence in denying his complicity with the Separatists, 
is beyond words. The character of the movement is, of 
course, riff-raff. A friend of mine, who was very recently 
in Bonn, says that the fifteen ‘‘ Commissioners” set up 
to look after the town were nearly all of the criminal type, 
while the gentleman appointed to guard its moral health 
was an ex-brothel keeper. These ruffians are all highly paid 
by the French, who will doubtless get rid of them in favour 
of French officials when they have served their turn. 


* * * 


The great importance of General Smuts’s speech is that 
it is a throwback to our grand period when men took 
their politics as their religion, and when they could at 
least look to their famous men for adequate, serious, and 
soul-awaking expositions of great issues. For years 
England has pined for such food of the mind, and gone 
unsatisfied. In proportion to this feeling of dearth was 
the sensation of the speech, which, broadcasted through 
the country, and heard by tens of thousands of people, 
poor as well as rich, came to them as a revelation from a 
far-off country of things that, though they were happening 
quite close, had passed unmarked and unconnected with 





their own lives and fortunes. Speakers have explained 
to me over and over again that in the tired world which 
the war left behind they simply could not get a hearing 
for a straight talk on European politics. Now there has 
been a flash, and the scene is lightened. At the same 
time the speech has quickened the demand for a higher 
approach to the scene of the European tragedy. It has 
been an error of policy, as well as a sin against public 
morals, to treat the murder of a nation merely as if the 
sole question were whether it was better for our trade 
to have a ruined Germany or a restored one. The great 
value of the Smuts speech is that, for the moment, it has 
lifted the country out of this purely self-regarding and in 
the end self-stultifying sphere. 
* ™ * 


The extinction of the Pall Mall and the change in the 
Evening Standard end for me, and, I doubt not, for many 
others, the recreation of the evening newspaper. The 
others I cannot read. The later Pall Mall, of course, was 
a ghost, but for me four earlier ghosts used to flit through 
its pages, like Anatole France’s angel through the eccle. 
siastical library. They were the Pall Malls of Greenwood, 
of Morley, of Stead, and of Harry Cust. I was too young 
and enthusiastic to get a full enjoyment of Greenwood, 
that scourge of Gladstone, and of his biting pen. But 
I have a fancy that he wrote the best English of all the 
great Pall Mall editors. Morley’s Pall Mall was a school. 
master of Radicalism, a great power in its way, anda 
deep annoyance to the Whigs. The brilliant, tangential 
Stead one always knew, not often in agreement. Hany 
Cust was too much of an amateur and a man of fashion 
to be a great editor, but the constant war one had with 
him sharpened one’s sense of his dexterous lightness of 
touch, his zeal for news, and his sense of journalistic effect. 
Garvin came later, and promised a great revival; but he 
did not stay long enough to give the P.M.G. the vivid 
character of his handling of the Observer. And now— 
nothing ! WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
CANADA AND FOREIGN POLICY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—On the important but awkward question of a common 
Imperial foreign policy (doubly awkward because of its relation 
to Imperial defence) your leading article of October 6th and 
its accompanying despatch from your Ottawa correspondent 
must have impressed, at any rate, most of the Canadians who 
read them, with a distinct sense of unreality. ‘‘ Some, if nt 
all, of the Dominion statesmen,” the article declared, “ar 
eager not merely to be properly informed of our foreign policy, 
but themselves to play a part in it” ; and your Ottawa come 
spondent drives the point home by a survey of Canadia 
opinion which seems to carry the implication that virtually 
nothing but French-Canadian particularism stands in the wy 
of active co-operation by this country in the foreign policy o 
the Empire. In matters of this kind estimates are necessary 
conjectural, but it should be well within the mark to say tht, 
even among Canadians of Anglo-Saxon extraction, a majority 
in favour of any but the most restricted plan of co-operation 
—and that as free as possible from contingent obligations— 
would be difficult to find. Indeed, not a few Canadiats, 
thanks largely to Mr. Lloyd George, have come to regard evel 
“consultation”? as something in the nature of a trap designed 
to involve them in responsibilities that they do not intend # 
assume. 

If a reason for this attitude is demanded it must be sought 
in the British Empire’s persistently dual character. For tt 
Commonwealth Jekyll is still haunted by an Imperial Hyde; 
and if, in one character, it reveals itself as an alliance of nations 
actuated in the main by common political ideas, in the othe 
it still discloses many of the features of a predominant industrial 
power engaged in an effort to preserve its sources of raw mate 
and extend its markets. In the minds of most Canadia® 
the first British Empire is themselves (and sometimes the 
other Dominions) allied with England, a political force who* 
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aspirations they generally share; the second is England, a 
European power absorbed in the contest whose new name is 


Economic Imperialism. It was not the first England that 
demanded a naval base at Singapore or the oil wells of Mosul ; 
and many Canadians fear that the routine, and perhaps more, 
of British foreign policy must, in the present stage of economic 
development, continue to concern itself primarily with the 
British Empire in its second character. 

But if it follows that, for Canada, anything in the shape of 
continuous and comprehensive co-operation, with its inevitable 
responsibilities, is out of the question, it does not follow that 
Canadians as a whole are satisfied with the present situation. 
Apprehensive as they are about any plan that suggests an 
assumption of responsibility for the workaday concerns of an 
Imperial Power, whose interests, generally speaking, are not 
theirs, they are almost equally apprehensive at the idea of 
Jeaving that Power to deal independently with problems that 
may, directly or indirectly, affect themselves. What obliga- 
tions they would be prepared to assume in order to exercise, 
in conjunction with the political England that they trust, a 
weightier influence in foreign affairs it is impossible to say. The 
question is complicated, not only by the often divergent 
interests of the other Dominions, but also by the difficulty of 
reconciling freedom of action in the League of Nations with 
even the most tentative Imperial commitments. One thing, 
at least, seems to be certain, and that is that, if a solution is to 
be found, it will be found in one of those characteristically loose, 
even illogical, understandings, rather than in any neat constitu- 
tional plan.— Yours, etc., E. H. BLake. 

Toronto, Canada. 

October 19th. 


THE POPLAR IMBROGLIO 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I am by no means in complete sympathy with the 
attack made on the administration of poor relief by the Poplar 
Guardians, but I think that an attempt at justification of 
that policy, made on what profess to be rational lines, injures 
itself by the palpable omission to deal with one well-known 
argument adduced by the leaders of the attack in support of 
their crusade. 

Your contributor writes (p. 71 of to-day’s issue) : 

It is not disputed that they (the Poplar Guardians) enjoy the 
full support of a large majority of their constituents. 


That is literally true. But who are their constituents ? 

It will hardly be denied that, in principle, these are the rate- 
payers of the borough, i.e., those who occupy “ premises ” 
therein. But it is claimed (and I believe rightly) that, owing 
to the imperfection of our rating law, many of the largest 
ratepayers are virtually disfranchised because they carry on 
business in the form of companies which, as corporations, cannot 
exercise the local government franchise. The mysteries of the 
“corporate person” are fascinating as a subject of study ; 
but the plain English of them is, that the individual share- 
holders ultimately pay their rates assessed upon the companies, 
and yet have no voice, as such, in the election of the Guardians. 
If 1 am wrong in this respect, my argument largely fails, or, 
at least, becomes merely one of degree. But I think that your 
contributor should at least have deigned to give it a passing 
word.—Yours, etc., EpWARD JENKS. 

19 Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8. 

October 27th. 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMAN. 
Sir,—In your issue of October 27th, you said : 
We can find no law that compels a Board of Guardians to act 
on the principle of deterrence, or to keep its relief below the earnings 
of the lowest paid labourers, whatever those earnings may be. 


Permit me to supplement your remarks by a reference to 
Sir Matthew Hale, who in his “ Discourse touching Provision 
for the Poor,” evidently does not limit the right to relief to 
starving persons. In discussing employment of the able-bodied 
poor, he proposes that “‘ reasonable wages” should be given, 
and argues that by this means there would be a refuge for the 
poor from masters who underpaid them (pp. 18, 19). In other 
words, he considered the provision of work by the State on 
reasonable terms would abolish or reduce “* sweating,” and that 
the wages paid by the State would be more than those paid by 
stingy masters. 

Here is xpress authority to show that there is no law requiring 
that relief must be below the earnings of the lowest-paid 





labourers. That as a matter of policy it usually should be so 
is a different question. It must be remembered that the same 
classes of persons are entitled to relief now as under the Statute 
of Elizabeth (Merthyr Tydvil Case); so that the Lord Chief 
Justice’s statement has not been superseded by the Reforms of 
1834.—Yours, etc., J. Tuzopore Dopp. 


THE SOARING OF BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 


Sir,—Many years ago (about thirty) I took to my lamented 
friend, Prof. J. H. Poynting, a suggested explanation of this 
phenomenon. He said, Yes, that seemed all right, but he 
thought he had seen it before quite recently. He looked up 
his papers and found that (the late) Lord Rayleigh had given 
the same explanation a few weeks previously. The explanation 
was this. In open country the soaring can only take place 
when there are two currents of air, the upper, as generally 
happens, moving at a higher rate than the lower. The bird 
swings down from the upper, turning up again from the lower, 
moving in a spiral. Thus the energy is accounted for without 
any beat of the bird’s wings, being supplied by the differences in 
speed of the two currents. 

It follows, I think, from the theory, that, owing to loss by 
friction, the bird will lose position, and the total movement will 
be downwind. I had soon afterwards, at Mentone, frequent 
opportunity of observing flocks of gulls executing this movement 
over the sea in company. It was then easy to perceive that the 
total motion was downwind. 

I judge from Prof. Arthur Thomson’s recent article that he 
is unaware of Lord Rayleigh’s solution of this problem. If I 
understand Prof. Thomson, he speaks of an albatross performing 
this evolution against the wind. I should have said this was 
impossible. I cannot see how the energy is supplied. Can he 
answer the riddle ?—Yours, etc., Greorce HooKHamM. 

Willersey, Glos. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAn. 


Srr,—In his article on “ The Way of an Eagle in the Air,’ 
your contributor refers to a gentleman of Hanging Water 
who wrote in 1618. I do not know this gentleman's works, 
but the comparison of flight to rowing is somewhat earlier 
than this. Virgil speaks of remigio alarum, and even he 
borrowed the phrase from Homer, where it appears as é¢péruos 
xrepvywr, I think, but I have no books by me and am only 
speaking from memory. The phrase was translated “ oarage 
of the wings’ by Tennyson, I think.—Yours, etc., 

RUSSELL. 


OSCAR BROWNING 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—As a former pupil of the O. B., may I say with what 
appreciation I read the recollections supplied by Affable Hawk 
in your latest issue, recollections tactfully delayed to prove 
that they were neither perfunctory nor unimportant. His 
description of the O. B.’s Sunday parties could hardly be 
bettered, but I think space might usefully have been found 
also, had it been possible, for a word upon Oscar Browning’s 
place in the development of educational practice. 

King’s College, he said, existed “for the manufacture of 
statesmen”; and we learnt to read, to speak, to debate, and to 
study the arts, with an eye beyond a university degree and 
university prizes. How rare such an aim is in any don needs 
no saying. It is rare less because it is fine in itself than 
because only a fine personality can make it effective. So he 
took the provincially minded pupil to travel with him; the 
boor was civilised at his parties; the scholar, so to speak, at 
Newmarket ; and the “ Rugger rough” at Bach concerts in 
his tutor’s rooms. Like the great Lord Chesterfield, whose 
Letters are worth all the treatises on education ever written, 
Oscar Browning was a born master of novices. His educational 
ideals radiated from his belief in the History School of Kings ; 


‘ but, no doubt because he had been fourth classic himself, he 


never fully realised that history is a defective educational 
study because it lacks that essential substratum of fact which 
grammar gives to Greek and to Latin, and addition and sub- 
traction to mathematics. The learning of these is a true 
discipline. You either know them or not, and cannot disguise 
your limitations. But who “ knows” history or can know it ? 


It was their history tutor, not the historical Tripos, that 
educated Oscar Browning’s pupils.—Yours, etc., 
October 28th. 


OsBERT BURDETT. 
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To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Apropos of Affable Hawk’s remarks on “ O. B.” in 
your last number, some of your readers may care to see the 
following menu which he wrote in 1894 while at Cambridge, 
for a dinner of a small undergraduates’ Club of which he was 
an enthusiastic and very popular member. The name of the 
Club was ** The Extremes.” 


Ad Eschatiam. 
Fair Goddess, Hater of the Golden Mean, 
Smile on thy sons Extreme, and as they dine, 
Fill them with juicy meats and joyous wine 
Till Moderation, vanquished, leaves the scene. 
Consummate soup with sherry; and between 
The crisped smelts infuse the gay Sauterne. 
Stir up the thoughts that breathe and words that burn 
With foaming grape of amber-coloured sheen, 
Bottled hy good Count Robert of Avize. 
Grant us a Gallic entrée, sure to please, 
A haunch of venison from the haunts of Herne, 
Through icy creams and devilled savouries 
Guide us, till half inspired and half distraught 
Like storm-tossed mariners we reach our Port. 

In recognition of O. B.’s little and well-known weakness, 
it was felt that the toast of “* The Queen ” alone was inadequate 
to the occasion, and accordingly he was asked to reply for 
‘The Crowned Heads of Europe.”—yYours, etc., 

W. A. BRrenD. 

14 Bolingbroke Grove, S.W.11. 

October 30th. 


THE ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I presume that this is the passage in The Prisoner of 
Zenda to which your O.B.E. correspondent takes such righteous 
exception. Rassendyll, being schooled by Sapt in the Coronation 
scene to take the King’s place, says: 

But suppose I have to conciliate anyone—say somebody sees 

I have forgotten him—isn’t there any decoration I shall be per- 

fectly safe in conferring on anybody, whoever he is ? You know, 

something like the O.B.E., or a Knighthood ? 

Naturally no disrespect is intended, and I submit that no 
one decorated with both a sense of humour and the O.B.E. 
would consider the reference disparaging. 

I may add that I, in common with most ex-Officers and Service 
men, am aware that the O.B.E. takes precedence of both the 
D.S.O. and the M.C.—Yours, etc., RoBERT LORAINE. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In the last paragraph of his letter, Mr. Goodman has 
indicated plainly—if unintentionally—the reason for the ‘“* cheap 
gibes ” of which he complains. 

It is widely admitted by those who escaped this decoration 
that it is intolerable that it should take precedence of orders 
won by honourable and gallant gentlemen who offered their 
all for England on the battlefield.—Yours, etc., 

36, Kenninghall Road, E. 5. N. J. N. ForREMAN. 

October 27th. 


Miscellany 


THE BLACK MARE 


BOUGHT the mare at G——., from a red-whiskered 

I tinker and, if the truth were only known, I believe 
he stole her somewhere in the south, for he parted 

with her for thirty shillings. Or else it was because she 
was so wild that there was not another man at the whole 
fair had the courage to cross her back with his legs and 
trot her down the fair green but myself, for it was not for 
nothing that they called me Dan of the Fury in those days. 
However, when I landed from the hooker at the pier at 
Kilmurrage and, mounting her, trotted up to the village, 
they all laughed at me. For she was a poor looking animal 


that day, with long shaggy hair under her belly, and the 
flesh on her ribs was as scarce as hospitality in a priest’s 


— 


house. She didn’t stand an inch over fourteen hands, and 
my legs almost touched the ground astride of her. 
they laughed at me, but I paid no heed to them. I saw the 
fire in her eyes, and that was all I needed. You see this 
drop of whiskey in this glass, stranger? It is a pale, weak 
colour, and it would not cover an inch with wetness, but it 
has more fire in it than a whole teeming lake of soft water, 
So the mare. 

I set her to pasture in a little field I had between two 
hills in the valley below the fort. I cared for her as 
mother might care for an only child, and all that winter | 
never put a halter in her mouth or threw my legs across her 
back, but I used to watch her for hours galloping around 
the fields snorting, with her great black eyes spitting fire 
and her nostrils opened so wide that you could hide an 
egg in each of them. And, Virgin of the Valiant Deeds, 
when she shed her winter coat in Spring and I combed her 
glossy sides, what a horse she was! As black as the sloes 
they pick on the slope of Coillnamhan Fort, with never a 
hair of red or white or yellow. Her tail swept to the 
ground, and when the sun shone on her sides you could see 
them shimmering like the jewels on a priest’s vestments; 
may the good God forgive me, a sinner, for the comparison, 
But what is nearer to God than a beautiful horse? Tell me 
that, stranger, who have been in many lands across the sea, 


And then the day came when all the unbroken mares of 
Inverara were to be shod. For it was the custom then, 
stranger, to shoe all the young mares on the same day, and 
to break them before they were shod on the wide sandy 
beach beneath the village of Coillnamhan. 


There were seven mares that day gathered together from 
the four villages of Inverara, and there were good horses 
among them, but none as good as mine. She was nowa 
little over fifteen hands high, and you could bury a child's 
hand between her haunches. She was perfect in every 
limb, like a horse from the stable of the God Crom. I can 
see her yet, stranger, standing on the strand champing with 
her hind leg and cocking her ears at every sound. But it’s 
an old saying, talk of beauty to-day talk of death to-morrow. 

I kept her to the last, and gave her to a lad to hold while 
I mounted a bay mare that my cousin had brought from 
Kilmillick, and I broke her in three rounds of the strand, 
although she had thrown three strong and hardy men before 
I seized her halter. And then my mare was brought down, 
and then and there I offered three quarts of the best whiskey 
that could be bought for money to the man that could 
stay on her back for one length of the strand. One after 
the other they mounted her, but no sooner did they touch 
her back than she sent them headlong to the ground. She 
would gather her four legs together and jump her own 
height from the ground, and with each jump they flew from 
her back, and she would run shivering around again until 
they caught her. I smiled sitting there on a rock. 

Then Shemus, the son of Crooked Michael, spat on his 
hands, tightened his crios around his waist, and said that if 
the devil were hiding in her bowels and Lucifer’s own step- 
brother riding on her mane, he would break her. He 
was a man I never liked, that same son of Crooked Michael, 
a braggart without any good in him, a man who must have 
come crooked from his mother’s womb, and his father 
before him was the same dishonest son of a horse-stealing 
tinker. “Be careful,” I said to him; “that mare is used to 
have men about her that didn’t drink their mother’s milk 
from a teapot.” And when I saw the ugly look he gave 
me I knew that there was trouble coming, and so there was. 

He got up on her all right, for, to give the devil his due, 
he was agile on his limbs and, although no horseman, there 
were few men in the island of Inverara that he couldn't 
throw with a twist of the wrist he had. But as soon as his 
legs rubbed her flanks she neighed and gathered herself 
together to spring, and just as she was that way doubled up 
he kicked her in the mouth with his foot. She rose to her 
hind legs and before she could plant her fore feet on the 
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ground again to jump, I had rushed from the rock and with 
one swing of my right arm I had pulled him to the ground. 
I was so mad that before he could rush at me I seized him 
by the thigh and the back of the neck and I would have 
broken every limb in his putrid body if they didn’t rush in 
and separate us. Then the craven son of a reptile that he 
was, as soon as he saw himself held, he began to bellow like 
a young bull wanting to get at me. But I took no heed of 
him. My father’s son was never a man to crow over a 
fallen enemy. 

They brought the mare over to me and I looked at her. 
She looked at me and a shiver passed down her flank and 
she whinnied, pawing the sand with her hind hoof. 

“Take off that halter,’’ said I to the men. 

They did. I still kept looking at the mare and she at 
me. She never moved. Then coming over to her as she 
stood there without saddle or bridle, stepping lightly on my 
toes, I laid my right hand on her shoulder. ‘“ Pruach, 
pruach, my beautiful girl,” I called to her, rubbing her 
shoulders with my left hand. Then I rose from the strand, 
leaning on the strength of my right hand and landed on 
her back as lightly as a bird landing on a rose bush. She 
darted forward like a flash of lightning from a darkened 
sky. You see that strand, stretching east from the rock 
to where it ends in a line of boulders at the eastern end. It 
is four hundred paces and it rises to the south of the 
boulders into a high sand bank underneath the road. Well, 
I turned her at the sand bank with a sudden flash of my 
hand across her eyes, leaning out over her mane. And 
then back again we came, with a column of sand rising after 
us and the ground rising up in front of us with the speed 
of our progress. ‘* Now,” said I to myself, “I will show 
this son of Crooked Michael what Dan of the Fury can do 
on horseback.” 

Raising myself gently with my hands on her shoulders, 
I put my two feet square on her haunches and stood 
straight, leaning against the wind, balancing myself with 
every motion of her body, and as she ran, stretched flat 
with her belly to earth, I took my blue woollen shirt off my 
back and was down again on her shoulders as light as a 
feather before we reached the western end, where the men 
stood gaping as if they had seen a priest performing a 
miracle. ‘“‘God be with a man,” they cried. And the 
women sitting on the hillock that overlooks the beach 
screamed with fear and enjoyment, and of all the beautiful 
women that were gathered there that day there was not 
one that would not have been glad to mate with me with 
or without marriage. 

Back over the strand again we went, the black mare and 
I, like lightning flying from the thunder, and the wave that 
rose when we passed the rock in the west had not broken 
on the strand when we turned again at the sand bank. 
Then coming back again like the driven wind in winter I 
rose once more, standing on her haunches, and may the 
devil swallow me alive if I hadn’t put my shirt on my 
back again and landed back on her shoulders before we 
reached the rock. There I turned her head to the sea and 
drove her out into it until the waves lapped her heaving 

belly. I brought’ her back to the rock as gentle as a lamb 
and dismounted. 

Ha! My soul from the devil but that was a day that will 
never be forgotten as long as there is a man left to breathe 
the name of Dan of the Fury. But all things have their 
end, and sure it’s a queer day that doesn’t bring the night, and 
the laugh is the herald of the sigh. It was two years after 
that I got this fractured thigh. Well I remember that 
four days before the races where I got this broken limb, I 
met red haired Mary of Kilmillick. As I was looking after 
her, for she had shapely hips and an enticing swing in 
them, my horse stumbled and although I crossed myself 
three times and promised to make a journey to the Holy 
Well at Kilmillick, I'll swear by Crom that the spell of the 
Evil One was put on the mare. But that is old woman’s 
talk. Mary promised me the morning of the races that if the 





black mare won I could put a ring on her finger, and as I 
cantered up to the starting point I swore I would win both 
the race and the girl if the devil himself were holding on to 
the black mare’s tail. 

Seventeen horses lined up at the starting point. I took 
up my position beside a bay stallion that the parish 
priest, Fr. John Costigan, had entered. He was a blood 
stallion and had won many races on the mainland, but the 
parish priest was allowed to enter him, for who could go 
against a priest: Then, as now, there was nobody in 
Inverara who was willing to risk being turned into a goat 
by making a priest obey the rules of a race. Six times they 
started us and six times we were forced to come back to the 
starting point, for that same braggart, the son of Crooked 
Michael, persisted in trying to get away before the appointed 
time. At last the parish priest knocked him off his horse 
with a welt of his blackthorn stick and the race started. 

We were off like sixteen claps of thunder. We had to 
circle the field three times, that big field above the beach at 
Coillnamhan, and before we had circled it the second time, 
the bay stallion and the mare were in front with the rest 
nowhere. Neck to neck we ran, and no matter how I urged 
the mare she would not leave the stallion. Then in the 
third round of the field I caught a sight of Mary looking at 
me with a sneer on her face as if she thought I was afraid 
to beat the priest’s horse. That look drove me mad. I 
forgot myself. We were stretching towards the winning 
post. The stallion was reaching in front of me. Mad with 
rage I struck the mare a heavy blow between the ears. 
I had never struck her in my life and as soon as I had done 
it I started with fright and shame. I had struck my horse. 
I spoke to her gently but she just shivered from the tip of 
her ears to her tail and darted forward with one mighty 
rush that left the stallion behind. 

I heard a shout from the people. I forgot the blow. I 
forgot the mare. I leaned forward on her mane and yelled 
myself. We passed the winning post, with the stallion 
one hundred yards or more behind us. I tried to draw 
rein. Her head was like a firm rock. I cursed her and drew 
rein again. I might have been a flea biting her back. At 
one bound she leapt the fence and swept down the beach. 
She was headed straight for the boulders. I saw them in 
front of me and grew terrified. Between us and the boulders 
was the sand bank, fifteen feet high. She snorted, raised 
her head and tried to stop when she saw the fall. I heard 
a shout from the people. Then I became limp. We rose 
in the air. We fell. The mare struck the rocks and I 
remembered no more. 

They told me afterward that she was shattered to a 
pulp when they found us, and sure it’s the good God that 
only gave me a broken leg. L. O’F.Lanerty. 


FROM SEGOVIA TO AVILA 


F you have an air-cushion like the chance-met friend 

I I was with for the time being, it is best to go outside 
the motor bus, as the inside is filled with peasant 
women returning from Segovia market. These are doubt- 
less sympathetic, but they obscure the view and condense 
the atmosphere. Even if you have not an air-cushion it 
is better, but you will pay for it by the sores which the 
wooden bars of the rickety seat will inflict on you from the 
incessant bumping of the road. A long avenue of poplars 
leads out of Segovia into the endless rolling upland; one 
mounts wave after wave of land more or less sparsely 
cultivated—blue sheets of cornflower, red of poppy, and 
great blue bunches of anchusa; the waves get larger and 
each one rather higher till we begin to cross the spurs of 
the Guadarrama. Looking back, half the tower of Segovia 
Cathedral is still visible. It really rises out of its ravine 


over the intervening crests of land, but seems to be growing 
straight out of the soil, a solitary tower, giving no hint 
As the road 


of the large town that clusters round it. 
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crosses the successive spurs of the Guadarrama the country 
changes, huge granite boulders strew the ground, we 
dip down sharply into valleys where a narrow ravine delivers 
its rushing stream into a small green and wooded valley 
with a mill by the bridge. The slopes are purple with a 
kind of lavender, and here and there a river of small 
ilexes comes down from the mountains and spreads along 
the slopes of the spurs, each tree casting its round black 
shadow on the grass-covered soil. These idyllic interludes 
in the bare wastes of Castile have a peculiar charm. One 
comes on them quite suddenly and unexpectedly and they 
cease as abruptly. They come like the pastoral interludes 
of Don Quixote to vary the splendid bareness of the rest, 
for Cervantes is a master at giving the exact sentiment 
of the landscape in these brief indications that he puts 
behind his solid figures. 

We pass villages here and there, sometimes visible far 
off in a hollow of the widespread landscape, but there is 
always someone at the cross-road to take up and deliver 
the letter-bag, for the whole countryside depends on the 
rickety motor bus. Aldeavieja at the highest point of the 
road deserves its name, a wide green at the roadside and 
then a stretch of one-storey dark brown, brown-tiled, 
little houses spotted with tiny black windows, and a 
church tower with its roof overcrowded by three pairs of 
storks who have decided to muddle through with family 
life in their haphazard fashion. The sticks of the nests 
jut out anyhow at all angles, and already a young one 
occasionally rears a monstrous neck and shoulders over 
the edge. The whole business seems recklessly precarious. 
To alight on the tower roof seems no easy matter, and 
often I saw one refuse a contemplated landing, pass on, 
sweep round, and give it another shot. When it comes 
off it requires a tremendous backwatering with the black- 
edged wings to check the impetus—it looks as if they were 
cautious about their long spillikin legs. At Aldeavieja 
the bus frightens a mule with two pretty and well-dressed 
girls riding pillion, and one slips off quickly to go to the 
mule’s head, but the chauffeur has jumped down and got 
there in an instant, arranges everything, “jumps” the 
girl back on to the mule, and proceeds to pilot them an 
unnecessarily long way along the road, winning the envious 
admiration and applause of all the villagers by his prompt- 
ness and gallantry. Evidently flirtation is not carried on 
at quite such a long range among the peasantry and 
country people as among the bourgeois in the towns. 

And at last a long run down into Avila, and skirting the 
granite walls one is deposited in the one possible “ Plaza ”’ 
which lies just outside the main gate. 

Whatever Avila provided, it could surely hardly come 
up to what its name and all the vague associations that 
gather round it promise. Austere I knew it was, but 
I think I expected it to be so on a grand inspiring scale, 
and somehow I never got that idea from the reality. 

Decidedly Avila is almost too terrible ; granite boulders 
strew the slopes on which it stands—it rises out of granite 
and dust and scrub and rises itself all granite, completely 
encased in its granite girdle studded thickly throughout 
the whole circuit with great protruding towers, which come 
at you with a menace as though they were for offence 
not for defence. So much of the town and so many of 
the churches lie outside the walls that one is always 
tramping round their inhospitable face to find one of 
the few gates. Inside the narrow winding streets 
open out here and there into vague unpremeditated places, 
with no particular relation to the buildings. In the centre 
a long mean street slopes gradually down to the river 
valley—its houses often of only one storey, as though it 
were too much trouble to pile more granite boulders one 
on another. It has the air rather of some small neglected 
Cornish or Breton village grown into a large town under 
a scorching sun and cold dry wind. For Avila is one of 
the coldest places in Spain—for some days while I was 
there it did the record lowest temperature for Spain, and, 





considering it was June, it was doing it thoroughly—but 
then, with unmelted snow on the Guadarramas behind 
and unmelted snow on the Sierra de Gredos in front, and 
exposed on all sides to every wind, it ought to hold its 
proud position. Decidedly a good school for saints js 
Avila—it would cost less than elsewhere to renounce what 
life offers and nature provides. Not but what there js 
beauty in its atmosphere and colour—most of all in its 
rare southward prospect. There one looks across a vast 
unvaried hollow of land to the rhythmic contour of the 
blue Sierra. So uniform is the surface, so large the extent 
that perspective seems to be in abeyance, and one gives 
up all attempt to judge the distances. Beauty it surely 
has, but of so abstract, so remote a kind, so suggestive of 
infinity, so wanting in the varied kaleidoscopic patterns 
which nature generally affords, that its very beauty 
becomes, as it were, metaphysical. It, too, invites to 
renunciation. 

But granite and the dust of powdered granite cover the 
nearest prospect—one looks out over the dusty unshaded 
suburbs dotted here and there with monasteries and 
convents. Granite everywhere, sometimes pinkish grey 
and sometimes bluish grey, but always the same unaccon- 
modating material. For granite tends to reduce all the 
works of men to a common level. Human fanciés and 
caprices can hardly bite on its surface for all man’s un- 
wearied chiselling. So that whatever style or period one 
meets with in Avila, all seems reduced by the sheer 
refractoriness of the material to a common blunted, 
rounded, plasticity, and all forms tend to be squat and 
heavy. All styles seem to amount to the same effect; 
they are hardly distinguishable as we find in those Calvaries 
of Brittany, which even in the seventeenth century keep 
an air of primeval clumsiness and quaintness, as though 
they might be due to the same craftsmen as made the 
Runic crosses and stones in the Dark Ages. 

Perhaps the Egyptians worked so long and so much in 
granite that their architecture grew in harmony with its 
texture; but our European art arose in centres where a 
less ungrateful stone took the impress of freer inventions, 
and so when French Gothic forms found their way to the 
outlying Celtic fringe in the North or down to Avila, the 
intractable stone defeated the artist’s intention. Avila 
Cathedral is really large and the interior is finely propor- 
tioned with a great air of height, but the outside, with its 
heavy party forms, gives no impression of size. Even the 
Renaissance pilasters which are added at one side become 
stumpy and ill-proportioned, as though the choice of a 
just relief had been denied to the architect. 

Next to the Cathedral in importance is the Romanesque 
Church of S. Vicente. Here the colonnaded gallery, which 
is so delightful a feature of the Segovian Romanesque, is 
modified into a high-arched portico which somehow 
reminded me irresistibly of the cab approach to some 
elaborately pretentious modern railway station. The 
columns are too slender and are tied in bundles by mould- 
ings, after the abominable fashion of early English Gothic. 
The west front is very beautiful and a good example of 4 
peculiarly Spanish design which obtained for hundreds 
of years. The main part of the facade is taken up by 8 
single wide and lofty arch. The actual west wall of the 
church is deeply recessed within this. At the top of this 
shadowed recess is a large central window; below this 
there projects a gallery supported by the lower part of the 
wall in which is pillared the great central doorway—here 
a richly moulded and elaborately scupltured Romanesque 
work. The interior is one of the most spacious and lofty 
late Romanesque buildings I saw in Spain, but has been 
severely restored of late. It is greatly to be hoped that 
the habit of restoring old buildings should not grow m 
Spain. But there are signs of this, whereas the national 
habit of leaving things just as they were century after 


century is the cause of one of the chief charms of S ain. 
RocerR FRY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N that grave and beautiful book, Marius the Epicurean, 
I which my generation used to read in their youth 
with reverence and delight, finding in it a delicate 
equipoise of thought and sensation, to which they, too, 
would have fain attained, had not cheerfulness, Ibsen, 
and other things kept breaking in, there is a charming 
chapter in which Marius and his friend Flavian also discover 
a book. It, too, is “a golden book.” They are lounging 
together half buried in a heap of dry corn in an old granary, 
and these surroundings seem to them like a scene from the 
book they are reading. It was The Golden Asse by Apuleius, 
a novel which was all the rage in cultivated Italy at the 
moment. The copy was, Pater is careful to tell us, “ per- 
fumed with oil of sandal-wood and decorated with carved 
and gilt ivory bosses at the ends of the roller”; in fact, 
probably as charming an edition in its way as the reprint 
now before me. (The Golden Asse of Lucius Apuleius. 
Adlington’s translation. Golden Cockerel Press. 36s.) 
“The inside,” Pater goes on, “was something not less 
dainty and fine, full of the archaisms and curious felicities 
in which that generation delighted, quaint terms and 
images picked fresh from the early dramatists, the lifelike 
phrases of some lost poet preserved by an old grammarian, 
racy morsels of the vernacular and studied prettinesses— 
all alike, mere playthings for the genuine power and 
natural erudition, which, however, made some people 
angry, chiefly less well ‘ got-up’ people, and especially 
those who were untidy from indolence.” 
* * * 

“No! it was certainly not that old-fashioned, unconscious 
ease of the early literature, which could never come again ; 
which, after all, had had more in common with ‘the 
infinite patience’ of Apuleius than with the hack-work 
readiness of his detractors, who might so well have been 
* self-conscious’ instead of going slipshod. What 
words he had found for conveying, with a single touch, 
the sense of textures, colours, incidents! ... And then 
in an age when people, from the Emperor Aurelius down- 
wards, prided themselves unwisely on writing in Greek, 
he had written for Latin people in their own tongue ; 
though still, in truth, with all the care of a learned language. 
Not less happily inventive were the incidents recorded— 
story within story—stories with the sudden, unlooked-for 
changes of dreams. He had his humorous touches also. 
And what went to the ordinary boyish taste, in those 
somewhat peculiar readers, what would have charmed 
boys more purely boyish, was the adventure—the bear 
loose in the house at night, the wolves storming the farms 
in winter, the exploits of the robbers, their charming 
caves, the delightful thrill one had at the question: ‘Don’t 
you know that these roads are infested by robbers ?’” 

* * * 

There is, indeed, no book which makes life in the second 
century A.D. so vivid to us, or the men and women who lived 
then so real. We are almost as at home with them as with the 
inn-keepers, travellers, robbers and priests in Don Quixote ; 
it is a great pleasure to dive into the life which lay 
behind the classics of the Roman Empire. Toga’d statues, 
busts, and even the classics themselves—written in a 
literary language far removed from that of the streets— 
have hidden from all but scholars the familiar humanity of 
the dead; to others, not only does the break in tradition 
and thought between the Roman Empire and the Middle 
Ages seem almost incredibly violent, but the very stuff 
of human nature seems to have suddenly changed, though 
that is impossible. But when one reads T'he Golden Asse one 
is struck by the almost medizval flavour of it. There is the 
same homely and extravagant superstition, the same 
delight in thwacks and rough ludicrous misfortunes, the 
same mixture of brutality and kindliness. Witches and 





necromancy are very important. The scenes are laid in 
Thessaly, which ever since the days of Medea was very 
rich in witches. The troubles of Lucius, who narrates 
in the first person, began with his curiosity about such 
matters. He persuaded a maid servant to let him peep 
at her mistress in the act of turning herself into an oy), 
Through a chink in the door he watches the sorceress 
undress and rub her body with ointment from varions 
little boxes, 
and when she had spoken privily with her selfe, having the candle 
in her hand, she shaked the parts of her body, and behold, | 
perceived a plume of feathers did burgen out, her nose waxed 
crooked and hard, her nailes turned into clawes, and so she became 
an Owle. Then she cried and screeched like a Bird of that kind, 
and willing to prove her force, mooved her selfe from the ground 
by little and little, til at last she flew quite away. 


He then tries to imitate her proceedings, but unfortunately 
he selects ointment from a wrong box and turns himself 
into an ass. Then all his troubles follow, and after many 
tribulations, comic and otherwise, in the telling of which 
there is keener sympathy with the sufferings of animals 
than one expects from an ancient writer, he at last regains 


his human shape by eating a garland of roses. 
* * * 


I doubt if Adlington, although his prose has a charming 
flow and picturesqueness, does justice to the curious felicities 
of the original. The Latin language adds weight even to 
trifles, otherwise it is hard to imagine how Apuleius could 
have been regarded soon after his death as the incarnation 
of Antichrist, “‘ sent to perplex the worshippers of the true 
God.” Apuleius is “ pagan,” and, like the speeches of 
Comus, his pages are likely to make spiritual effort look 
foolish ; still it is rather astonishing that St. Augustine 
should have told us that he was set up by religious paganism 
as a rival to Jesus Christ. It must have been the eleventh 
book which exalted him to this bad eminence in the eyes 
of Christian Rome; it begins with an address to the 
goddess Isis: 

Then with a weeping countenance, I made this Orison to the 
puissant Goddesse, saying, O blessed Queen of Heaven, whether 
thou be the Dame Ceres which art the originale and motherly 
nource of all fruitful things in earth, who after the finding of thy 
daughter Proserpina, —— the great joy which thou diddest 
presently conceive, madest barraine and unfruitful ground to be 
plowed and sowne, and now thou inhabitest in the land of Eleusie; 
or whether thou be the celestiall Venus, who in the begining of 
the world diddest couple together all kind of things with an im 
gendered love, by the one eternall propagation of humane kind, 
art now worshipped within the Temples of the Paphos, thou which 
art the sister of the God Phoebus, who nourishest so many people 
~ | the generation of beasts and art now adored at the sacred 
places of Ephesus, thou which art the horrible Proserpina, by 
reason of the deadly harlings which thou yeildest, that has power 
to stoppe and put away the invasion of hags and ghaosts which 
appeare unto men, and to keepe them downe in the closures of the 
earth: thou which art worshipped in divers manners, and doest 
illuminate all the borders of the earth by thy feminine shape, 
thou which nourishest all the fruits of the world by thy vigor 
and force; with whatsoever name or fashion it is lawful to call 
upon thee, I pray thee, to end my great travaile and misery, and 
deliver me from the wretched fortune which has so long pursued 
me, 

After this orison Lucius falls asleep and there appears to 
him “a divine and venerable face, worshipped even of 
the gods themselves ”’ : 

Behold, Lucius, she says, I am come; thy weeping and prayet 
hath mooved mee to succour thee. I am she that is the natural 
mother of all things, mistress and governesse of all the elements, 
the initiall progeny of worlds, chiefe of powers divine, Queene of 
Heaven, the principall of the gods, celestiall, the light of the 
goddesses, at my will the planets leave the aijre, the wholesome 
winds of the Seas, and the silences of Hell be disposed; my 
name, my divinity is adored through all the world in divers manners, 
in variable costumes and in many names, for the Phrygians call 
me the mother of the gods ; the Athenians, Minerva ; the Cyprians, 
Venus; the Canadians, Diana; the Sicilians, Proserpina ; 
Eleusians, Ceres; some Juno, other Bellona, other Hecate, 
principally the Aitheopians which dwell in the Orient, and the 
Z2gyptians which are excellent in all kind of ancient doctrine, by 
their proper ceremonies accustome to worship mee, doe call me 
Queene Isis. 


Thus is the hero received into the fellowship of her blessed 
followers, and a book which is a medley of Aryan mythology 
from far distant ages and countries, rustic stories, slippery 


incidents, buffooneries and adventures, closes in a mystic 
strain. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ST EDITION 


This remarkable book has been acclaimed by the literary critics and by the intellectual 
reading public as a classic. It is now in its 52nd thousand, and is the literary sensation 
of the year. It has been reviewed at unprecedented length all over the world by over two 


hundred journals. 


The amount of space devoted to it in the Press has been far greater than that given to any 
other book of recent years. The work is so original that it cannot be categorized. It will 


hold its place alone in English literature. A reviewer writes : 


“The imprint of T. Werner 


Laurie, Ltd., has been associated with many remarkable books, but with none so remarkable 


in a new and bewilderingly brilliant way as 


BRITISH REVIEWS: 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL.—” - Clever, original, witty and 
flippant. . . . The unco’ guid may be shocked by it. 
BYSTANDER.—“. . . A_ continual fire of epigrammatic 

persifiage ... a book full of the *‘ mousse’ of life and 


none of its mustiness.’ 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—“ AQ amazing cynical scamper through 
history.” 

THE CHERWELL (Oxford University).— . « Pointed 
epigrams and witty aphorisms. . is treatment of 
the Victorian Age would make Dean Inge profane.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—* Mr. Bradley is noi nearly so dull as 


rlyle. . . . Boadicea and Bonaparte come under his 
lash.”—Mr. London. 
DAILY NEWS.— It is very impudent, but it is very 
clever. . . . Genuine post-war, and of value because it 
is genuine."—Stuart Hodgson. 


DORSET DAILY PRESS.—"‘ Few books so echo with mocking 
laughter, before which dullness disappears and fools fly in 
terror.”"—Guy Thorne. 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—* Remarkable for its singu- 
larity of phrase, caustic wit, and extraordinary knowledge. 

the book is unique and likely to remain so. 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW.—"“ The book leaves one hot, gasping. 

Possessing great moral courage, he turns his wit 
and fury upon mankin ° ° ere and there white 
ssages of truth fascinate.’ *—Austin Harrison. 

GLASGOW HERALD—*" Mr. Bradley tears the trappings off 
Society. . . . He is the cynic and iconoclast ‘in 
excelsis." ” 

GLOUCESTER CHRONICLE.—" Grips one’s interest throughout 
the gamut of its pages . + @ masterly survey 

THE IRI ~ bg —*Partly philosophical and partly historical, 
this ¢ geant at times assumes epic proportions.” 

JOHN o” "LONDON'S WEEKLY.— “Mr. Dennis Bradley is a 
philosopher and a wit.’ 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—" Glittering pages .. . 
flood of literary epigram like rain from heaven . . . the 
essence of the nineties and the quintessence of the 

rgians.” 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—“ He smashes conventions 
to pieces and smiles sardonically at his destruction.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—" He has a dashing, picturesque 
way, unexpectedness of expression, originality of idea. 

A daring iconoclastic book.” 

PENARTH NEwWs.—*" - If everyone could read this book 
the strength of our Empire would be trebled.” 
SCOTSMAN.— A brilliant summary of English 
history . YTemarkable for a careful study and a 
knowledge both extensive and peculiar.” 

= Sec te A brilliantly written epigrammatic 


SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN.—". . . It is all very clever, 
sometimes naughtily clever, but never boring.” 

SPORTING TIMES.—* remarkable achievement. 

. intensely provocative utterly fearless.” 

THE SUNDAY TIMES.— - A pungent, individual criti- 
cism on human life and human problems.” 

THE TATLER.—"“ The success is assured by reason of its 
scholarly treatment. Mr. Bradley is no mean master 
of literature.” 

TIMES.—" He calls a bustle a bustle, and other things by 
their names with embarrassing frankness.” 


THE TIMES LI LscenARY SUPPLEMENT.—* Written with a Latin 


grace, ; _ Every woman sega pee eed gay review. 
t is all very entertaining and sprightly. 
TRUTH.— . ere are many interesting things in this 


ie amusing, suggestive and entertaining book.” 


‘The Eternal Masquerade.’ " 


AMERICAN AND COLONIAL: 


ANOKA HERALD.— A weird and impudent philosophy. 
a critique on human morals, a melting pot of 
strange ideas.” 


ATLANTA JOURNAL.—" . The characters are vividly 
drawn with a satiric and epigrammatic touch.” 


SAL TEeee NEWS.—" - « A delightful literary surprise. 
- «+ Handles his ‘subject with a charmingly light touch. 
philosophises with a keen sense of humour.” 

BOOKMAN (New York).—“A unique volume. . . . The 
author writes with a more than modern frankness and a 
daring sense of humour.” 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT.— Mr. Bradley strips 
society of its conventional attire and exposes its nude in- 
stincts, impulses, and policies.” 

BRISBANE COURIER (Queensland) .— + Tears with de- 
vastating effect through the Boone of the ages. 

A very clever book.” 


concane POST.—" The book is diverting. For pure inform- 
t leaves nothing to be desired.” 
CLEVELAND PLAIN. DEALER.—" It is satire, it is humour; it 
is a brilliant and pungent commentary on the foibles of 
mankind.” 
DETROIT NEWS.—" His style is graphic 


his opinions 
are glittering 


he is full of PS puckery Carlylean 


umour. 

JOHANNESBURG STAR.—" A dazzling compilation of 
epigrammatic persiflage, illuminating philosophy, brilliant 
historical aay and iconoclastic daring.” 

NATAL MERCU: —** Altogether it is a fascinating book.” 

NEWARK EVENING NEWS.—" Although impudent and original, 
his thought is at all times clear.” 

NEW YORK EVENING POST.—" ° The book is saucy, 
yORK | epigrammatic, impudent and instructive.’ 

NEW Y H LD.—" His style is crisp and tart. 

Satire is $e very fibre of Mr. Bradley's work.” 

NEW YORK T IMES.—" pigrammatic in style, satiric 
in tendency, philosophic in outlook ° . the book is 
calculated to dazzle the reader.” 

NEW YORK WORLD.—“ We are vastly cntavtetand by 
his pungent wit and his satirical erudition. . . This 
avidly written book.” 

OKLAHOMA CITY NEWS.—"‘“. . . Here we find irony, 
sarcasm, prophetic insight and great teaching purpose. 
QUEENSLANDER (Brisbane).—"“ It impresses by its 
scintillating wit, its cynical brilliance, and its merciless ex- 

posure of human instincts and impulses.” 

RICHMOND DESPATCH.—" Displays a varying phil- 
a a keen vein of humour and a marked brilliancy of 

SALTLAKE CITY TELEGRAM.—" Clever and at the same time 
shocking, entertaining and informative. . A book 
that is charmingly and distinctly different.” 

SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN.— is is a valuable book. 

It is a contribution to history. e It is fine reading.” 

SATURDAY NIGHT (Toronto).— . Brilliant! 

A quality of satire absent from , world since the virile 
days of Rabelais and Voltaire.” 

THE SPUR (New York) .— . Mr. Bradley has a Puckish 
esse t8 ee | ‘observant mind .. . a clear 
perspective. . . He has the rare gift of witty 
epigram.” 

ST. LOUIS GLOBE.—”" e He is iconoclastic in his treat- 
weeme 2 le very few illusions escape unshattered. 

Some will be shocked and call it immoral.” 

SYRACUSE POST STANDARD . «+ Sardonic humour 

- @ sprightly and biting wit never dull, 
often sparkling and always impudent.” 


Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 2/- net; or Post Free 2/3 from the 
Publishers—T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE WASTE LAND 


The Waste Land. By T. S. Exror. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 
“Solitudenem faciunt, poéma appellant.” 


Among the maggots that breed in the corruption of poetry 
one of the commonest is the bookworm. When Athens had 
decayed and Alexandria sprawled, the new giant-city, across 
the Egyptian sands; when the Greek world was filling with 
libraries and emptying of poets, growing in erudition as its 
genius expired, then first appeared, as pompous as Herod and 
as worm-eaten, that Professorenpoesie which finds in literature 
the inspiration that life gives no more, which replaces depth by 
muddiness, beauty by echoes, passion by necrophily. The 
fashionable verse of Alexandria grew out of the polite leisure 
of its librarians, its Homeric scholars, its literary critics. Indeed, 
the learned of that age had solved the economic problem of living 
by taking in each others’ dirty washing, and the Alexandra of 
Lycophron, which its learned author made so obscure that other 
learned authors could make their fortunes by explaining what 
it meant, still survives for the curious as the first case of this 
disease and the first really bad poem in Greek. The malady 
reappears at Rome in the work of Catullus’ friend Cinna (the 
same whom with a justice doubly poetic the crowd in Julius 
Cesar “tears for his bad verses"’), and in the gloomy pedantry 
that mars so much of Propertius; it has recurred at intervals 
ever since. Disconnected and ill-knit, loaded with echo and 
allusion, fantastic and crude, obscure and obscurantist—such 
is the typical style of Alexandrianism. 

Readers of The Waste Land are referred at the outset, if 
they wish to understand the poem or even its title, to a work 
on the ritual origins of the legends of the Holy Grail by Miss 
J. L. Weston, a disciple of Frazer, and to the Golden Bough 
itself. Those who conscientiously plunge into the two hundred 
pages of the former interesting, though credulous, work, will 
learn that the basis of the Grail story is the restoration of the 
virility of a Fisher King (who is an incarnation, like so many 
others in Frazer, of the Life-spirit), and thereby of the fertility 
of a Waste Land, the Lance and the Grail itself being phallic 
symbols. While maintaining due caution and remembering how 

Diodorus Siculus 

Made himself ridiculous, 
By thinking thimbles 
Were phallic symbols, 


one may admit that Miss Weston makes a very good case. 
With that, however, neither she nor Mr. Eliot can rest content, 
and they must needs discover an esoteric meaning under the 
rags of superstitious Adam. Miss Weston is clearly a theosophist, 
and Mr. Eliot’s poem might be a theosophical tract. The sick 
king and the waste land symbolise, we gather, the sick soul and 
the desolation of this material life. 

But even when thus instructed and with a feeling of virtuous 
research the reader returns to the attack, the difficulties are 
but begun. To attempt here an interpretation, even an intel- 
ligible summary of the poem, is to risk making oneself ridiculous ; 
but those who lack the common modern gift of judging poetry 
without knowing what it means, must risk that. The Waste 
Land is headed by an allusion from Petronius to the Sibyl at 
Cumae, shrunk so small by her incredible age that she was 
hung up in a bottle and could only squeak, ‘“‘ I want to die.”’ 
She typifies, I suppose, the timeworn soul’s desire to escape 
from the “ Wheel” of things. The first of the five sections 
opens in spring with one of the snatches of poetry that occur 
scattered about the poem : 

April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 
Dull roots with spring rain. 
The next moment comes a spasm of futile, society conversation 
from a Swiss resort, followed by a passionate outburst at the 
sterile barrenness of life, though not without hope of its redemp- 
tion. This is far the best passage in the book: 
What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 
Out of this stony rubbish? Son of man, 
You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 
A heap of broken images where the sun beats, 
And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water. 

Then, suddenly, a verse of Tristan und Isolde and an echo of 
Sappho (the vanity of human love ?). Next instant there 
appears a clairvoyante, and in the mystic “‘ Tarot ” cards of her 
fortune-telling are revealed those mysterious figures that flit 
through the poem, melting into each other in a way that recalls 


Emerson’s “ Brahma ”’—the Pheenician sailor, who “is not 
wholly distinct from Prince Ferdinand of Naples ” and seems to 
be reincarnate in the Smyrna currant-merchant ; the Fisher 
King ; and the Frazerite Hanged Man or sacrificed priest, who 
merges later into the Christ of the walk to Emmaus. 

Then we are thrust into the squalid, “ unreal” Inferno of 
London Bridge. 

The second section contains a dialogue between two jaded 
lovers in luxury, an interlude about the rape of Philomela the 
nightingale (spiritual beauty violated by the world?), and a 
pothouse story of a wrangle between two women about the 
husband of one of them. In the third part the Fisher King 
appears fishing in the first person’ behind the gashouse, and 
there recur the motifs of the nightingale and of unreal London, 
also: 

Mr. Eugenides, the Smyrna merchant 
Unshaven, with a pocket full of currants 
C.i.f. London. 


But before the reader has time to breathe, “I, Tiresias,” js 
watching the seduction of a tired typist after tea by a “ young 
man carbuncular ’’—a typical instance of that squalor which 
seems perpetually to obsess Mr. Eliot with mixed fascination 
and repulsion. A note explains that Tiresias, being a person 
of double sex, unites in some way all the other persons in the 
poem. There is more suburban sordidness, and the section 
ends gasping half a sentence from St. Augustine and another 
half from Buddha. 

In “IV.—Death by Water” (one of the stock ways, in 
Frazer, of killing the vegetation king and ensuring rain by 
sympathetic magic) the Pheenician sailor is duly drowned. 
Section V., which brings the rain of deliverance to the Waste 
Land, is, by the author’s account, a mixture of the Walk to 
Emmaus, of the approach to the Chapel Perilous in Arthurian 
Legend (taken by Miss Weston to signify initiation into the 
mysteries of physical and spiritual union), and of the state of 
Eastern Europe! Deliverance comes with the magic formula; 
“Datta, dayadhvam, damyata—give, sympathise, control”, 
and the poem ends: 


London Bridge is falling down falling down falling down 
Poi s’ascose nel foco che gli affina 
Quando fiam ceu chelidon—O swallow, swallow 
Le Prince d Aquitaine @ la tour abolie 
These fragments I have shored against my ruins 
Why then Ile fit you. Hieronymo’s mad againe. 
Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 
Shantih shantih shantih 

(The punctuation largely disappears in the latter part of the poem 
—whether this be subtlety or accident, it is impossible to say. 
**Shantih” is equivalent to the “Peace that passeth understanding” 
—which in this case it certainly does.) 

All this is very difficult ; as Dr. Johnson said under similar 
circumstances, “I would it were impossible.’”’ But the gist of 
the poem is apparently a wild revolt from the abomination of 
desolation which is human life, combined with a belief in salva- 
tion by the usual catchwords of renunciation—this salvation 
being also the esoteric significance of the savage fertility-rituals 
found in the Golden Bough, a watering, as it were, of the desert 
of the suffering soul. 

About the philosophy of the poem, if such it be, it would be 
vain to argue ; but it is hard not to regret the way in which 
modern writers of real creative power abandon themselves to 
the fond illusion that they have philosophic gifts and a weighty 
message to deliver to the world, as well. In all periods creative 
artists have been apt to think they could think, though in all 
periods they have been frequently harebrained and sometimes 
mad; just as great rulers and warriors have cared only to be 
flattered for the way they fiddled or their flatulent tragedies. 
But now, in particular, we have the spectacle of Mr. Lawrence, 
Miss May Sinclair, and Mr. Eliot, all sacrificing their artistic 
powers on the altar of some fantastic Mumbo-Jumbo, all trying 
to get children on mandrake roots instead of bearing their 
natural offspring. 

Perhaps this unhappy composition should have been left to 
sink itself: but it is not easy to dismiss in three lines what is 
being written about as a new masterpiece. For at present it is 
particularly easy to win the applause of the blasé and the young, 
of the coteries and the eccentricities. The Victorian ‘ Spas- 
modics” likewise had their day. But a poem that has to be 
explained in notes is not unlike a picture with “This is a dog” 
inscribed beneath. Not, indeed, that Mr. Eliot’s notes succeed 
in explaining anything, being as muddled as incomplete. What 
is the use of explaining “‘laquearia” by quoting two lines of 
Latin containing the word, which will convey nothing to those 
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THE COLLECTED ESSAYS AND 
PAPERS, 1857-1920. By 


GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY 


3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 3ls. 6d. net 


“No one living has done more than he to maintain the dignity 
of letters, and in particular to insist on the importance of 
criticism as an individual and creative branch of literature.”— 
EDMUND GOSSE in “ The Sunday Times.” 


By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


THREE CRIMINAL LAW 


REFORMERS— 
BECCARIA, BENTHAM, ROMILLY. 


“A most scholarly work, written in clear, readable style . . . 
an admirable publication.”—Birmingham Post. 

“An extraordinarily comprehensive work .. . studied with a 
clarity and conciseness for which the author deserves very high 
praise."—The Sunday Times. 

Med. 8vo. 18s. net 


By H. C. MINCHIN 


TALKS AND TRAITS 


“ All who value the union of art and learning should read it.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


LI PO, the Chinese Poet 


Translations, Critical and Biographical Matter. 
By SHIGEYOSHI OBATA. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
“Will be valued for that faint, fine, inexplicable flavour, that 
something infinitely distant yet recognisably lovely, with which 
the East charms and mocks the West.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


BARON F. von HUGEL’S 
MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION 


This book, which has been out of print for some years, 
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quests from all over the world. 

Medium 8vo. 2 Vols. 35s, net 


By HUGH ANSON FAUSSET 


STUDIES IN IDEALISM 


This valuable study by Mr. I’Anson Fausset is an 
examination of the different schools of English poetry; 
his aim is “ to explain poetry in terms of reason,” and 
to assess literary values, a task which he carries 
through with a fine intellectual thoroughness. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


A PHILOSOPHER’S MEMOIRS 


MY WINDOWS on the STREET 
OF THE WORLD 


By JAMES MAVOR, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Toronto. 
2 Volumes. 36s. net 


“The author possesses a neat gift of thumbnail portraiture 
+ gives us character sketches of great interest and value.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION 
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JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each 
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who do not know that language, and nothing new to those who 
do? What is the use of giving a quotation from Ovid which 
begins in the middle of a sentence, without either subject or 
verb, and fails to add even the reference? And when one person 
hails another on London Bridge as having been with him 
‘“at Mylae,” how is the non-classical reader to guess that this 
is the name of a Punic sea-fight in which as Pheenician sailor, 
presumably, the speaker had taken part? The main function 
of the notes.is, indeed, to give the references to the innumerable 
authors whose lines the poet embodies, like a medieval writer 
making a life of Christ out of lines of Virgil. But the borrowed 
jewels he has set in its head do not make Mr. Eliot’s toad the 
more prepossessing. 

In brief, in The Waste Land Mr. Eliot has shown that he can 
at moments write real blank verse; but that is all. For the 
rest he has quoted a great deal, he has parodied and imitated. 
But the parodies are cheap and the imitations inferior. Among 
so many other sources Mr. Eliot may have thought, as he wrote, 
of Rossetti’s “‘Card-Dealer,”’ of ‘“‘Childe Harold to the Dark 
Tower Came,” of the “ Vision of Sin”’’ with its same question: 

To which an answer peal’d from that high land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand. 
But the trouble is that for the reader who thinks of them the 
comparison is crushing. The Waste Land adds nothing to a 
literature which contains things like these. And in our own 
day, though Professor Santayana be an inferior poet, no one has 
better reaffirmed the everlasting ““No” of criticism to this 
recurrent malady of tired ages, “‘ the fantastic and lacking in 
sanity” : 

Never will they dig deep or build for time 

Who of unreason weave a maze of rhyme, 

Worship a weakness, nurse a whim, and bind 

Wreaths about temples tenantless of mind, 

Forsake the path the seeing Muses trod, 

And shatter Nature to discover God. 

F. L. LUCAS. 


THE LIFE OF “C.B.” 


The Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. By J. A. SpENDER. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2 Vols. 42s. 


C.B.’s career is one of the dramatic episodes of history. If 
he had had his way in 1895 he would have succeeded Peel as 
Speaker. If any one of three men—Lord Morley, Sir William 
Harcourt or Lord Rosebery—had been different in temperament, 
he would never have led a party. He owed his selection in this 
sense to an accident, and when he was chosen as leader of the 
party in the House of Commons, it was generally assumed that 
he was to be a warming pan, It was thus indeed that he thought 
of himself, and down to the last he was ready to serve under any 
leader who kept to Liberal principles. Yet a man who struck 
everybody as an amiable, easy-going, rather indolent politician, 
who gave himself no airs and cherished no ambitions, displayed 
in a great crisis as much nerve and tenacity as if he had pushed 
his way to the front by sheer force of will. One reason why the 
man in the street was more angry with C.B. than with Morley 
in the Boer War was that he had expected this kind of stern 
opposition from Morley but not from C.B. 

There are occasions when the fortunes of men and of parties 
do not involve any great or decisive issues. This was not one 
of those occasions. The question that turned on this struggle 
was vital; it was expressed in the difference between the 
England that went to war in 1899 and the England that gave 
South Africa self-government in 1906. In 1899 there were 
powerful forces drawing Liberals after Chamberlain and Kipling, 
and it was more due to C.B., “‘unhandy”’ as he was in Parlia- 
ment, ill-matched against Chamberlain and Lord Balfour, 
than to anybody else, that those forces were defeated. He was 
not a great orator on the platform, and though he was master of 
the House of Commons in the last two years of his life he had been 
quite unequal to the task that fell to him in its predecessor. 
Yet it may be said of some of his speeches that they made 
history. This is true of his speech on methods of barbarism, 
and of the speech he made to his colleagues in the spring of 1906, 
when he convinced them that nothing short of self-government 
would satisfy either their own obligations of honour or the needs 
of South Africa. Of the first speech Mr. Spender tells us that 
Botha held that it made peace possible : about the second we 
know that Lord Grey declared after the Great War that the grant 
of self-government was made only just in time. 

Nobody can analyse a complicated political situation with 
greater skill and dexterity than Mr. Spender, and it would be 
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difficult to exaggerate the success with which he has d 

the history of these events, the difficulties that had to be faceg 
at each turn, the play and clash of temperament, the i 
moods and complexions of the world of ambition, hope, fear, 
chagrin, in which politics move. It was inevitable that the 
biography should often read like the history of the Liber 
Party: first of its discords then of its united campaign. Mr, 
Spender is a devoted member of that party, and in the crisis of 
its fortunes he played an important and composing part. This 
gives a slant to his picture, and it is easier perhaps to understand 
C.B., the party leader, than C.B. the man. Mr. Spender hag 
occasional qualms himself about the importance that the post. 
war world will attach to this chapter of history. Does the 
catastrophe of 1914, which changed all the values of politics, 
make the angry quarrels between the Liberal Government of 
1906 and its opponents look trifling and unimportant? Such 
a view would be mistaken. For these events all have a bearing 
on 1914. It is quite clear, as we look back, that the Conservative 
Party took a most important decision in those years, the decision 
to break away from a distinguishing tradition. If we compare 
the history of the Conservative Party in this country with the 
history of most Conservative Parties elsewhere, we find that 
the Conservative Party here has observed a very important 
principle. It has resisted change only up to the point at which 
resistance involved the risk of disorder. Between 1906 and 
1914 the Conservative Party followed the opposite principle; 
it regarded the danger of disorder as a weapon not as 9 
catastrophe. If the party had been led in 1906 by Wellington 
or Peel, it would have sought to keep opposition within constitu. 
tional lines; it would have recognised that a point had come 
at which certain changes were inevitable, and that the task 
of the Conservative Party was to influence their form. If the 
Conservative Party had so acted, England would not have been 
overtaken by the catastrophe of 1914 when on the brink of 
civil war. Mr. Spender’s history is therefore important for two 
reasons. It shows us, first, what England might have been 
like if the Liberal leader in 1899 had thrown in his lot with 
Imperialism, and, secondly, what special obstacles were opposed 
to all democratic efforts after 1906. It is pretty certain that 
the Conservative Party will repeat these tactics when a Labour 
Government takes office, but that Government will have the 
weapon of the Parliament Act. Not the least interesting of 
Mr. Spender’s pages are those that describe the deliberations of 
C.B.’s Cabinet on this question and the active part played by 
C.B. in the choice of this method. 


C.B. owed his success very largely to his personal qualities, 
He wasa simple, unassuming, unself-seeking man, of whom those 
who had to act with him always felt that he would behave 
honourably : that he was a good colleague : that he sought the 
common good rather than any personal satisfaction. There was 
at the same time a certain subtlety in his simplicity, for his 
simplicity did not come from ignorance of the world or of human 
nature. We can see from Mr. Spender’s book the kind of im- 
pression he made on others: Wolseley’s regard, the letter the 
Duke of Cambridge wrote when C.B. was hated as a pro-Boer, 
the desire of Queen Victoria that he and not Childers should go 
to the War Office in 1886, are as significant as the rally to his 
side of the mass of the party in 1905. His remarkably happy 
marriage was at once a help and a hindrance to him: his wife 
shared all his trials and upheld his resolution, but there were 
times when, absorbed in her illness, he allowed himself to 
be drawn away from urgent duties. Mr. Spender gives 4 
graphic picture of her emphatic answer to the proposal made 
by Lord Grey in December, 1905, that C.B. should go to the 
Lords. As Mr. Spender himself played an important part in 
that crisis, for it was at his suggestion that Mr. Arthur Acland 
was called in to urge Sir Edward Grey to give way, his account 
may be accepted as the authoritative version of the incident. 
The account of the early military and naval conversations is 
only a partial revelation. It appears that at some time before 
M. Cambon spoke to Sir Edward Grey on January 10th, there 
had been conversations carried on between the French and the 
British military authorities with the military correspondent of 
the Times as intermediary. No light is thrown on the date 
when these conversations began or the minister or official who 
sanctioned them. The first discussions between M. Cambon 
and Sir Edward Grey were interrupted by the calamity of Lady 
Grey’s death, and the only document from C.B. that is pub- 
lished is a letter written during Sir Edward Grey’s absence, 
which he says : “ I do not like the stress laid upon joint military 
preparations. It comes very close to an honourable under- 
taking, and it will be made known on both sides of the Rhine. 
But let us hope for the best.” 
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With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A model of well-balanced, competent, and impartial 
biography.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


8vo. 


“Simplicity was the essence of his nature; it is the great 
merit of the biography that it keeps this truth continuously 
before the reader.”—The Times. 
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The Life of 
LORD MORLEY 


By Syed Sirdar Ali Khan, 


Author of “ Lord Curzon’s Administration of 
India,” etc. 


There is no more striking example of a man, who, having made 
his reputation in literature, added thereto a fresh reputation as a 
statesman than the late Viscount Morley of Blackburn, O.M. It 
will, therefore, be readily understood that an account of the career 
of this great writer and statesman, written by an author who had 
exceptional facilities for studying both his literary work and his 
cateer as a politician, makes most interesting reading. The author 
traces John Morley’s career from his early days in Blackburn to the 
end, giving special reference to his literary and journalistic efforts 
and to his Parliamentary career—showing him in office, as leader 
of the Opposition, and particularly as Secretary of State for India. 
Special interest is attached to Lord Morley’s attitude towards Irish 
Home Rule and Indian Reform, and the author has quoted freely 
from his writings on both subjects. 
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Mr. Higgs, who was C.B.’s official secretary, gives two or 
three pages of reminiscences, and they contain one delightful 
story : 

I found him chuckling one day after a Cabinet meeting. “‘ We 
had a very all-round discussion,” he said, “‘ the Morocco question, 
the Near East, the Armenian question, and constant talk about 
places not marked on the map.” But James Bryce was always 
ready. He knew every place, how to get there, how long it took 
you to get to the railhead and how long to cross the desert by 
camels and the rest of it. Just as we were rising, Herbert Gladstone 
told us about a lady who had been arrested in Regent Street on a 
charge of loitering and soliciting. Bryce cleared his throat and 
began. ‘ When I leave the House at night I often walk home by 
Regent Street and ——” Here I put my hand on his shoulder 
and said: ‘“ My dear Bryce, you must allow us to know something 
about Regent Street.” 


A good picture of the two men and of a Cabinet meeting. 


CHINESE POETRY 


The Temple and Other Poems. Translated_by ArTHuR WALEY. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


In his first two books of Chinese translations, Mr. Waley 
drew the greater part of his material from the classical poetry 
of the Tang dynasty. Delightful as many of these poems 
were, especially those of his favourite, Po Chii-i, the few speci- 
mens of earlier literature which he translated make it seem 
probable that the Tang period was a silver age of relative 
decadence, and that the true greatness of Chinese poetry was 
to be found further back, in the Han and pre-Han periods. 
This surmise is now fully justified by his latest book, in which 
all but two of the poems were written before 400 a.p. These 
two, the Temple of Po Chii-i, and the Cicada of Ou-yang Hsiu, 
are both masterpieces. The Cicada, indeed, with its intimate 
feeling for nature, and its refined philosophic melancholy, is as 
beautiful as anything in Mr. Waley’s former books. But it is 
the earlier, more primitive poems, that are the most surprising 
and memorable. 

As we are told in the long and fascinating historical intro- 
duction, the verse-form chiefly used by these early poets was the 
Fu, or poem with lines of irregular length, that was intended 
to be recited, not sung, whereas the later classical writers gener- 
ally used regular lyrical forms, with lines of equal length. The 
Fuhere translated show a very remarkable range both of subject- 
matter and of style. Some of them, and those not the least 
masterly, are almost wholly descriptive, such as the Dancers of 
Huai-nan and the Ling-Kuang Palace. Others are humoristic, 
with a Rabelaisian delight in vivid and impetuous language, like 
the Nightmare of Wang Yen-shou. Others again are sombre 
and philosophic, such as the deeply moving Bones of Chuang Tzu 
and the magnificent dialogue with Poverty by Yang-Hsiung, 
from which we quote the following passage: 

I fled thee high and far, but thou across the hills of heaven 
Like a hawk didst follow me. 

I fled thee among the rocks, in caverns of stone I hid ; 

But thou up those huge steeps 

Didst follow me. 

I fled thee to the ocean, sailed that cypress ship 

Across the storm, but thou, 

Whether on wave-crest or .n the hollows of the sea, 

Didst ever follow me. 


And if I move, you too are stirring ; 

If I lie down, you are at rest. 

Have you no other friend in all the world ? 
What would you seek of me? 

Go, Poverty! and pester me no more. 


One of the most attractive poems is Wang Yen-shou’s Wangsun 
written apparently before the poet was twenty. The wangsun, 
Mr. Waley tells us, was probably “a kind of small, tailless ape.” 


Sublime was he, stupendous in invention, 

Who planned the miracles of earth and sky. 
Wondrous the power that charged 

Small things with secret beauty, moving in them all. 
See now the wangsun, crafty creature, mean of size, 
Uncouth of form ; the wrinkled face 

Of an aged man ; the body of a little child. 

See how in turn he blinks and blenches with an air 
Pathetically puzzled, dimly gazes 

Under tired lids, through languid lashes 

Looks tragic and hollow-eyed, rumples his brow, 
Scatters this way and that 

An insolent, astonished glare ; 





— 


Sniffs and snorts, snuffs and sneezes, 

Snicks and cocks his knowing little ears ! 

Now like a dotard mouths and chews ; 

Or hoots and hisses through his pouted lips ; 
Shows gnashing teeth, grates and grinds ill-temperedly, 
Gobbles and puffs and scolds. 

And every now and then, 

Down to his belly, from the larder that he keeps 
In either cheek, he sends 

Little consignments lowered cautiously. 
Sometimes he squats 

Like a puppy on its haunches, or hare-like humps 
An arching back ; 

Smirks and wheedles with ingratiating sweetness ; 
Or suddenly takes to whining, surly snarling ; 
Then like a ravening tiger roars. 


It will be seen that Mr. Waley has translated these early 
poems into a skilfully irregular blank verse, instead of into the 
accentual lines of five or seven beats, which he used in his two 
first books in order to suggest the regular lyrical metres of 
later poets, and which he still uses here for the three popular 
Ballads, and for Po Chii-i’s Temple. In this he shows his 
sensitiveness and good judgment as a translator. The simpler, 
smoother blank-verse movement is far more suitable than the 
somewhat staccato accentual method, for expressing the freer 
and grander rhythmical flow of these primitive Chinese poems, 
Perhaps, though he has often shown perfect mastery in his us 
of accentual verse, Mr. Waley is more completely at his ease, 
and more invariably felicitous, when he is using these irregular 
blank-verse rhythms. 

As to his scholarship, most of us will have to take it on trust; 
but there is every reason to believe that it is fully adequate, 
and that his method, like that of all the best translators of 
poetry, is a skilful compromise between verbal faithfulness 
and respect for the idiom of his native language. It is not 
really a translator’s business to make us forget that he is trans. 
lating, but rather, while doing as little violence as possible to 
his own medium, to convey to us as much as he is able of the 
strangeness and beauty of his original. In this difficult art 
no one in our day has been so successful as Mr. Waley. 

At the end of his introduction the author tells us that all the 
poems “are meant to be read out loud. They cease to be 
metrical at all if only scanned with the eye.” This may be true 
in a sense; and certainly these poems would triumphantly 
stand the test of being read aloud. But is it not equally true 
of all poetry that is worth reading at all? R. C. T. 


PROFESSIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Foundations of Agricultural Economics. By J. A. Venn, MA, 
Gilbey Lecturer in the History and Economics of Agr- 
culture in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 


Mr. Venn’s preface is a fair review of his work, and it is 
pleasant to find an author who appreciates himself so justly. 
It must be noted that he does not call his book “ The ” Found 
tions, etc., and therefore we can hardly complain that it is a 
no sense systematic. Indeed he seems to flatter himself 4 
little perhaps when he says his book has been “* made to forms 
connected narrative rather than a series of essays.” To us it 
appears to be the latter. 

The preface further tells us that his description of the incidence 
and collection of vicarial tithes has broken fresh ground, and the 
chapter on this subject stands out as the best in the book. 
The right of the clergy to a tenth of the produce of the soil 
came to them, of course, from the Middle Ages, and generations 
of lawyers exercised their ingenuity in defining it into a laby- 
rinth of complications, often excessively oppressive to the 
farmers, and resulting in such absurdities as the Vicar of Batter 
sea, some time before 1801, taking his tithe of vegetables ™ 
kind and hawking them by proxy in the London streets. Reform 
of the House of Commons quickly led to the removal of many 
antiquated abuses, and the tithe was commuted by Lord Joho 
Russell in 1836 into a money payment. 

The history of the collection of agricultural statistics is another 
original and useful bit of research, and the account of the 
hostility of the farmers who feared to give information about 
their crops lest some evil befall them, is a good example of the 
difficulties which retard the progress of social science. : 

The first chapter, entitled “The Occupation of Land ® 
the Past,” contains a report on the few still existing relics of 
the manorial three-field system, which is valuable to thos 
already well acquainted with the subject, but which would 
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be utterly incomprehensible to anybody else. Other chapters 
deal with the size of holdings, rather inadequately, with Land 
Tax and Rates, with the regulation of agriculture during the 
War, with markets, with the wheat supply of the United King- 
dom and with forestry. 

Mr. Venn has the advantage of experience in Government 
service, and thus has learnt the importance of the Blue Books 
which he has helped to compile and of which he makes good use 
in this work. His chapters on the agricultural proceedings of 
the Government during the War are instructive and no doubt 
will be a “source,” or at any rate a guide to “ sources,” for 
future students. His make of mind is eminently official and, 
which is much the same thing, professional. Agricultural 
writers are mostly enthusiasts for something or other, usually 
for co-operation, sometimes for small holdings, and occasionally 
for the down-trodden labourer. Mr. Venn has no enthusiasms. 
He tells us, very justly, that agricultural co-operation can never 
do for England, a consuming country, what it has done for 
Denmark, which produces for export. He examines the post- 
war schemes for colonies of small-holders, and says that they 
have failed, as such colonies always do. And he views with a 
critical eye the age-long complaints of the landlords and farmers, 
showing that on the whole they have had good times as well 
as bad, and that the state of affairs is not always quite so critical 
as the grumblers pretend. 

One fault mars this otherwise excellent volume. Mr. Venn 
uses words with a curious and annoying lack of precision. We 
find such sentences as: ‘“ Thereafter, but for one subsequent 
attempt to place an even smaller tax on foreign wheat, Free 
Trade has been an actuality.”” An attempt in the past (e.g., 
an attempted murder) means an attempt that failed. But if it 
failed it was not an exception to the actuality of Free Trade. 
Again, for a Cambridge don to describe 5,000,000 as “‘ infinitely ” 
larger than 30,663 is really distressing. 


DOUGLAS 
Chapman and Hall. 


NORMAN 


Together. By Norman Dovuctas. 


12s. 6d. 


** Something,” said Mr. Norman Douglas in his last book, 
**should be done about these reviewers.”” He had just received 
a batch of Press notices on South Wind and was angry with them. 
Particularly he objected to that desire of all reviewers to compare 
one author with another. ‘‘ You have a flavour of Dostoievsky 
minus the Dickens taint ; you remind him of Flaubert, or Walter 
Scott, or somebody equally obscure ; in short, you are in a 
condition to be labelled—a word, and a thing, which comes 
perilously near to libelling.’” But what would Mr. Douglas 
have ? Suppose he had to describe some tree or flower or beast 
to a reader who had never seen it, would he not be forced to 
compare it with something his reader had seen ; and if he hoped 
that his readers would be more than one, would he not choose 
as familiar an object of comparison as possible ? What upset 
Mr. Douglas probably was the inanity of the comparisons. And 
that of course, for the reviewer, is an uncomfortable thought. 
With whom would he like to be compared? This reviewer has 
gained so much pleasure from his books that he would love to 
compare him with Shakespeare or Dante, or Homer or Martin 
Tupper, or the author of the Female Quixote or anyone else in 
the world, if only he knew what would please him best. But he 
does not. 

There is something of Calvin in him certainly and something 
also of Casanova. Anatole France has been read by him, and 
so have Petronius and Darwin and Butler. Those he resembles 
least, curiously enough, are the professed writers of Confessions. 
However formless and straggling his books may appear, he is 
under no illusions about the value of putting “* everything ” in. 
The picture of himself that he draws, and it is that picture 
which is the most important thing in his two latest books, is a 
conscious picture. How far he is like that picture one can only 
guess ; what one is sure of is that it is just the right centre for 
all those little happenings, those delightful descriptions, those 
accesses of spleen, those gross misrepresentations, those argu- 
ments, those follies and charms of others that make those books 
two of the most purely enjoyable pieces of writing that have 
come out in England since the War. 

One of the oddest things about this very odd character that 
he draws is his versatility. He passed his youth in England, 
Scotland and Austria. He owns and manages cotton-mills, 


he has passed civil service examinations in Russian and Inter- 
national Law. He has also studied music and even composed it. 
His scientific training has apparently been thorough. 


He has 


— 


taught in a school in London and once served in a Government 
department (not,as might be imagined, in War time, but before), 
He has wandered over most of Europe, and apparently knows; 
Turkey and a good deal about the women of India. Philosophy, 
psychology, heredity, ethnology, philology are probably only 
hobbies, but his knowledge of cookery and wines is obviously 
that of an expert. The dialects of Italy and Austria ang 
Switzerland are well known to him. Though proud of a certain 
full blooded manliness, he is bookish in the extreme. Yet no 
doubter. He knows exactly what are the good things of this 
earth and where each and every one of them is exactly to be 
found. And he knows, too, for has he not, at one time, reag 
them all, the illusions that lie bound in the tomes of the great 
metaphysicians. 

So much for Mr. Douglas’s hero, and now for Mr. Doughs 
himself. He, of course, is a wit—not one of those very dry, 
sharply pointed wits, nor yet a bitter or malicious one, but g 
broad and tolerant wit who enjoys the spectacle of the world’s 
follies more than most, and would indeed be sadly placed in 
heaven or Utopia or anywhere else where all follies had dis. 
appeared. And apart from his wit which gives point to every. 
thing else, his chief quality seems to be that of a lover of the 
world and almost all that it contains. ‘* Those old cotton. 
mills of ours,” he says (and here it is certainly as much he him. 
self as his picture who is talking), “‘ at the foot of the cataract of 
which I spoke are an ugly blot on the landscape ; an eyesor, 
none the less, which I can view without resentment, since, 
indirectly, I owe existence to them and would not have missed 
the enjoyment of this life for anything, nor would I exchang 
it even now for that of any other creature on earth.” And again, 
telling us of his pleasure at discovering how well his name was 
remembered at his old Austrian home, he says : 

One must try, however, not to take these things too melodramati- 
cally. We live but once; we owe nothing to posterity; anda 
man’s own happiness counts before that of anyone else. My 
father’s tastes happen to have lain in a direction which commended 
him to his fellows. Had his nature driven him along lines that failed 
to secure their sympathy, or even their approval, I should have 
been the last to complain. The world is wide! Instead of coming 
here, one could have gone somewhere else. 


He could, you see. And doubtless there would have been 
compensations. Ifthe cookery were not so good, he might ther 
have seen a young girl more beautiful even than the innkeeper’ 
daughter at Tiefis, who only made eyes at Mr. R.; or the wine 
might have been superb; or he might have found some pr- 
historic remains, or a fish or a flower. 

And then Mr. Douglas is a good, if sometimes careless, writer. 
He can describe you a person or a scene or himself so that you 
enjoy reading about it for the writing’s sake. He can also write 
sometimes in a way that makes you wish he would cut about 
half of his words away. 

Nothing whatsoever has been said about his learning, and one 
feels somehow that perhaps he may mind that. Those damned 
reviewers ! But it cannot be helped. Anyone who takes th 
pains can become learned. Mr. Douglas is not unique becaus 
of his learning, nor even, quite, because of his enjoyment of 
that and all other good things. But he is unique as the painter 
of that picture of himself enjoying them. And that, as ‘‘a man's 
own happiness counts before that of anyone else,’ is what We, 
after all, are mainly concerned with. R. W. 


THE AMAZING DR. VAN LOON 


Ancient Man. By Dr. Henprik WiLLEM vAN Loon. Harrap. 
5s. 

The amazing Dr. Hendrik Willem van Loon, of Baltimore, 
Md., U.S.A., whose Story of Mankind gave a welcome fillip ® 
the flagging gaiety of nations, has “ done it again.” Ancient 
Man is the title and subject of his new book. 

** A country without knowledge of the past,” he assures 8 
in a foreword, “ is like a ship without a compass.” Chancing 
to open the book in the middle of a chapter on ancient Egyptials: 
we find Dr. van Loon breezily remedying so lamentable # 
ignorance. He knows all about the character of the guys 
that built the Pyramids. The lapse of a mere five thous 
years or so since they died does not inconvenience him in the 
slightest. Those guys, he tells us, “ were kind-hearted 
rarely did anything that was cruel. They were patient, 
in business dealings they were rather indifferent. Life cam 
as an easy gift, and they never became stingy and mean. - -* 
When the last rays of light had disappeared beyond th 
mountain ridges, they went to bed. They worked hard, they 
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Supersedes 
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The great drawback to ordinary 
Aspirin is its insolubility, which 
renders it troublesome to take, liable 
to cause gastric disturbance, and 
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Bishop’s SOLUBLE Aspirin 


Litmopyrine, being soluble, is easy and 
agreeable to take; it does not upset the 
stomach nor depress the heart; it is abso- 
lutely certain in its action and it begins to 
give relief at once. 

For these reasons Litmopyrine is superior 
to ordinary Aspirin 
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English car- 
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AND EDUCATION 


at Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3, 


years, and maintained till 14 or 15. 
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URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
(Received to Date, £11,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Chairman of Ship Committee . ‘ Howson F. Devitt, Esg. 


A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





IR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
- - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
rer - . - C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 

- F. H. Crayton, Esg. 


H. Bristow Watten and Henry G. CoreLanp. 
should be made payable to and sent to 
Homes and “ Arernusa” Traininc Surp, 
tesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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Does your 
fountain pen 
perspire ? 


The ink “creeps” out of 
most fountain pens, leav- 
ing “beads of perspiration” 
just where you hold them. 
Result—inky fingers. 


The Onoto has a safety 
device; it never perspires 
and cannot leak. 


It is the only pen in which 
you can regulate the ink 
supply. 


Onoto 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY 
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With Onoto the Pen 
— 
there is a shoulder 
round the end of the 
nib carrier. This 
fits ciosely on a 
















ridge inside the cap, 
and prevents any 
superfluous ink left 
in the nib from 
creeping on to 
that part of the 
pen the writer 
holds. 














Prices from 
17/6 to 
£10-10-0, 


Pen illustrated : 
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plodded and they bore whatever happened with stolid un- 
concern and profound patience.’ Well, that is explicit enough. 
We effete European Egyptologists frankly admit that we do 
not know whether the Pyramid people were stingy or generous, 
“rarely cruel,” sometimes cruel, or often cruel. But a veil 
of five thousand years can’t fool the hawk-eyed Dr. van Loon. 

Most readers, however, will find more seductive intellectual 
browsing in the author’s revelations of really primitive man. 
Not that Dr. van Loon has not his limitations, as, indeed, he 
confesses frankly. What did the first man on earth look like ? 
“*We do not know,” admits the author. ‘ We never saw his 
picture.” ‘*He was quite small. The heat of the sun and 
the biting wind of the cold winter had coloured his skin a dark 
brown. He wore no clothes. He had seen no fire except the 
flames of the rumbling volcanoes which filled the earth with 
their smoke and their lava. He lived in the damp blackness of 
vast forests. He ate raw leaves or he stole the eggs from the 
nest of an angry bird. Once in a while, after a long and patient 
chase, he managed to catch a sparrow. . . or perhaps a rabbit. 
At night . . . he would hide himself behind a few big boulders, 
covered with moss and big spiders. In summer he was exposed 
to the scorching rays of the sun. During the winter he froze 
with cold.” 

The captious critic, cursed with scientific knowledge, would 
spoil all this by retorting: Tliere is not a scrap of evidence 
to show that early man was quite small or that his skin was 
dark brown—or light brown, for the matter of that. In any 
case, cold wind cannot turn a skin dark brown. There is the 
strongest presumption that as the earth grew colder man did 
wear clothes, of fur and hides. The earth, in man’s time, was 
never filled with volcanic smoke and lava. If man lived in 
the damp blackness of vast forests, how came he to be burned 
dark brown by the scorching rays of the sun? And how 
about those big spiders that covered the boulders? “Qa, 
c’est un peu épais!”’ as the schoolboy said. 

If Dr. van Loon’s pre-history is diverting, what is to be said 
of the remarkable pen-and-ink drawings with which he illustrates 
it: “* Jerusalem,” ‘“‘ A Distant Horizon,” ‘* The Pheenicians ”’ 
and “‘ The Glacial Period,’ which, apparently, is upside down, 
but none the less spirited and illuminating for all that. 

This book is really rather a lark. The prospective buyer 
could find many more boring ways of spending five shillings. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


In the Morning of Time. By Cuartes G. D. Roperts. Dent. 6s. 


Mr. C. G. D. Roberts has attempted to write a story about primeval, 
cave-dwelling man, and those who are attracted by such flights of the 
imagination should find this a very entertaining book. It is full of 
descriptions of monstrous beasts and bloody fights. The hero is a 
savage of remarkable parts who not only discovers fire, and the bow 
and arrow, and the superiority of cooked over raw meat, but is also 
the first man to experience romantic love and the beginnings of 
humanitarian sentiment. He is monogamous and does not beat his 
wife—two peculiarities as remarkable in his time as are his mechanical 
inventions. His monogamic tendency seems to us a false touch, 
but perhaps Mr. Roberts felt that that was a necessary accompaniment 
of the dawn of love. The author’s apology for allowing a single 
“‘cave-man” to make so many moral and physical discoveries 
disarms criticism on that score. It is certainly a very readable book. 


From Akbar to Aurangzeb. By W. H. Moretanp. Macmillan. 15s, 


Mr. Moreland is our most thorough economic historian of India 
during the period which saw the disappearance of England’s European 
rivals, and the foundations of the East India Company’s power within 
and beyond the dominions of the Moghul. Having worked over the 
more difficult materials of Akbar’s reign, he is here concerned with the 
no less vital and interesting epoch in which the economic system of 
Shah Jahan and the first large enterprises of John Company in India 
itself are the things of greatest moment. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century a great seaborne trade had been developed 
between India and Western Europe. The products of India were 
penetrating into every western country, while Brazil, the Far East, 
and West Africa were becoming important markets for Indian fabrics. 
But the trade was anything but a satisfactory exchange, since India 
had no purchasing power. Mr. Moreland finds himself driven 
to conclude on a dismal note. The effect of the great change, he says, 
was for India a diversion of energy from productive to unproductive 
pursuits. ‘‘ Weavers, naked themselves, toiled to clothe others. 
Peasants, themselves hungry, toiled to feed the towns and cities. 
India, taken as a unit, parted with useful commodities in exchange for 
gold and silver; or, in other words, gave bread for stones.” The 


carefulness and sobriety with which the process is described by 


—— 


Mr. Moreland detract in no way from the marvel of the story he has 
to tell. 


English Church Reform, 1815-1840. By Ws. Law Marrnutesoy, 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Matthieson is unusually fortunate in his subject. The ecclesj. 
astical side of the great Reform movement of a century ago has 
received curiously little attention. As he reminds us, it has been 
treated, in both the general and the Church histories, only in the 
briefest fashion, notwithstanding its great interest and its intimate 
relation to the condition-of-the-people question. We get from Dr, 
Matthieson a lucid exposition, first of the Evangelical and old High 
Church parties before the rise of the Oxford Movement, and then of 
the varied forces set in motion by the Act of 1832, and Kebie’s famoys 
assize sermon in the following year. Dr. Matthieson is very well-read 
in the social and economic documents, as he showed in his earlier 
book, England in Transition, and he is a satisfactorily exact writer, 
standing out in this respect among the crowd of people who in recent 
years have dealt with one aspect or another of a great period. Indeed, 
with a greater power of narrative to supplement his scholarship 
and judgment, his place among the historians of the industria] 
revolution might be a place of honour. 


Baha’ U’llah and the New Era. By J. E. Esstemonr. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Two years ago, when the Bahai prophet, Abdul Baha died, at Haifa, 
much less notice of the event was taken in the English and American 
Press than might have been expected in view of the publicity that 
had been given to his movement before the war. One reason, no 
doubt, may be found in the quaint fact that the old man had accepted 
a K.B.E. from the Lloyd George Government after the overthrow of 
the Turkish power in Palestine! He was the son of Baha’ U'llah, 
who died in 1892, and both prophets spent the greater part of their 
lives in confinement, at Acre and elsewhere. Mr. Esslemont write 
of their teaching and influence in the mood of a rapt believer. 
For them he claims, not only that their revelation of the Divine is 
unique and all-embracing, but also that Abdul Baha is the “ promised 
One of all the Books,” including Isaiah. English readers who go 
through his book seeking proofs of these claims will probably conclude 
that father and son were men of simple minds, earnest in spirit and 
consistent in life, uttering things that are the commonplaces of all 
the ethical religions. It is worth noting that there are at present only 
two temples of the Bahai faith. One is in Russia. The other is 
being built at Wilmette, a well-to-do suburb of Chicago on Lake 
Michigan. 


Country Folk : a Pleasant Company. By P. H. Dircurrevp. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Ditchfield is a ready writer, and not always to the point. He 
returns in this book to a field he has already worked well. A just 
tribute is paid to the country doctor, who works hard for small pay 
and may be despised if he does not supply some stuff in a bottle to 
be taken. It is sad that the old squire who did so much for his people 
should disappear, but even in the twentieth century we have known 
the morals of a village ruined by the demands of gamekeepers and the 
squire’s reluctance to build badly needed cottages. The old parson 
and his clerk were sometimes delightfully quaint, not to say incompe 
tent. The parish in council can now, we note, protest to the Bishop 
concerning its pastor. This is better than throwing stones at him. 
The drawback of village life, as the author notes, is the gossip that 
goes round about everybody in the place. Agriculture is an expert 
calling at which the townsman cuts a poor figure. We would no 
trust him with a scythe or a plough. Yet the ploughman gets4 
ridiculous wage in comparison with town trades which are foolprodl, 
or somewhere near it. The labourer was in the old days bullied about 
his children and his religion. One farmer we knew started a strangt 
faith of his own, and his farm hands had to hear him on a village 
green instead of an Oxford rector in a fine church. Agriculture 
now in a bad way, and it needs such robust figures as the author ha 
pictured to survive the changing panaceas of modern authority. 
On the rights and wrongs of the countryside Mr. Ditchfield deserves 
a good hearing. 

Knut Hamsun. By Hanna Astrup Larsen. Gyldendal. 5s. 

Although Hunger was translated by George Egerton almost 4 
quarter of a century ago, it is only within recent years that the name 
of Knut Hamsun, now accepted in his own country as its greatest 
living writer, has become generally known in England, and this slight 
monograph, by the editor of the American-Scandinavian Revie, 
will supply a want. It is an interesting and passing study of the 
works of the Norwegian author, with such discreet glimpses of his 
early life, hardships and wanderings in America as are necessaly 
towards an understanding of his attitude towards life and nature # 
expressed, for instance, in Pan and Growth of the Soil. The 
significance of Hamsun’s ideas, the land instinct and the restless 
ness that is a Viking memory, his recurring types of the hero # 
wanderer, are analysed in a clear and interesting fashion. It may be 
added that the frequently brutal attitude towards sex, which ref 
some in Hamsun’s writing, is but scantily referred to in this sens! 
book. 
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“Penci 

\ ae o4 
RIGIQLUBOINT 

THE LIGHTEST AND STRONGEST MADE. 

Ask your Stationer to show you this new pencil. 

You will be charmed with its appearance, but 

even more will you like its perfect action and 


the smoothness of its lead. 


3/-, or with the Patent Waterman nickel clip 
as illustrated 4/-, or with gold-filled clip 5/-. 


Can also be had in MOTTLED finish to match the 
Mottled Waterman’s Ideal Pen. 


OF STATIONERS EVERYWHERE. 
L. G.Siean, Ltd., Che Pex Corner , Kingsway. London 
ee TSE 


WISE MEN 


provide for their later years this way 


Mr A gets cheque for £4,215 at age of 58 
MrB ,, ie ~~ « w ae 
eo ss » £3,438... . 
MrD ,, - ae « « 


Write to us to-day for particulars. You will receive in reply 
details of a Plan which, adopted, will mean great things for you 
and yours. Everything will be explained very clearly, with exact 

s, showing how easy it is to make provision for your own 
later years and at the same time to secure adequate financial pro- 
tection for your family. 





The Plan involves a fixed number of annual deposits of an agreed 
upon amount, which you can easily spare out of your income. 
money grows and grows and grows, and to it are added 
generous profits earned by the most progressive Insurance Company 
in the Empire, so that the total sum to be handed over to you on 
4 given date is amazingly in excess of your deposits. 


Every year you save a nice little bit on your income tax—as 
rebate is allowed on all such deposits—and this makes the invest- 
ment still more profitable. If you should be rendered permanently 
matte to follow any gainful occupation, the deposits will be made 
or you by the Company, and a pension will be paid you until the 

pital amount becomes due. 


Should the accident or illness prove fatal, then your family 


would receive the large Capital sum at once, plus half of every 


deposit you have made. 


eanmeen 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan of the Sun Life 
ith © Company of Canada, but younger and older men may participate 
_ You can arrange to draw the money at any age—50, 55, 60, 

agreed upon da The deposits can be according to your means. At the 
5 om te, you may, if you prefer, have an Annuity for life instead of 


2 te Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which creates this 
ment su unity for you, has assets of over £35,000,000 under strict Govern- 
tons meng You have, therefore, unimpeachable security. 

us know your name address, exact age, and the a 

‘ pproximate 

we wit Hi) can deposit yearly, and, without any obligation on your part, 

4 9 exactly how you can apply this ideal Pian of Investment 

( your own circumstances. Address your inquiry to J. F. 

don wanes Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, 
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\y; A right cheerful comp? to 
dinner. Did bardl 


to delaye his limericke of the 
Young Lady of Exeter till the 
ladies had withdrawn: 
whereafter we did make very 
merry upon it. wife, 
poor wretch, did complain 
that I shld not sleepe for the 
“Treble Diamond.” But I 
did sleepe full well, wakin 
with a sound head and a goo 
easy liver. This Findlater is 
a very pretty vintner. 





Findlater’s 


78/- 
THE DOZ. 
The Bottle 6/6 
The Half-Bottle 3/6 


FINDLATER’'S 


Treble OOO Diamond 
PORT 


All Wine Merchants, or direct from 
Findlater, Mackie, Todd F Co., Ltdy 
London Bridge, S.E.a 
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THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 


We provide 

r. An unrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. é 
2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries re general literary 
matters. 
3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled, 
“ Books of the Month,” post free. 

JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phone—Paddingtor 1651 
By appointment te H.M. the King 


























CANCER: 
The Increasing Plague of the Century. 
By GEORGE BURFORD, M.B., C.M., 


Senior Consulting Physician for Diseases of Women to the London 
Homeopathic Hospital; Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine. 


Lonvon : 

JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd 
83-91, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, Ww. ‘. 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, 

55, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W.!. 
THE HOMCEOPATHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 4. 


Price 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 
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SCHOOLS 


Py ing 9 SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 

to well- ‘kK; modern 
Sutbdings, hnchading Mall, LLiseany, Porsssesans end those Stiames habesstoten 
She Gehost & cocagaica’ ty Ge Cenesel Medien! Council tes 20 ELD. Cunt Pro- 
spectus from the MASTER. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel. : Latchmere 4252 











P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18 ; 
e preparation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


LH#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. New 
eta ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development. 

There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 








MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. e aim of the School is to 


develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every iption ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentery, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MARGARET I,. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L..R.A.M. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 








TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 





| gRAD, HANDS, HEART of 12 Girls, 7-18, trained on P.N.E.U. 
method. Music speciality. Needlecraft, domestic duties. {27 term, 
inclusive. 450 feet above sea.—The Steps, Moreton, Glos. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PRIVATE PRESS FOR SALE. 
PRIVATE PRESS, in the country near London, completely 
equipped and staffed for the economic production and distribution of finely 
printed books, and showing good profits, is for immediate Sale as a going 
concern, owing to its owner’s breakdown in health.—H. Taytor, Waltham St. Law- 
rence, Berkshire. 





—_— 


EXHIBITION. 


6 Nee will be an Exhibition of POTTERY and DRAWINGs 
by BERNARD LEACH, 
of the Leach Pottery, St. Ives, Cornwall, at the 
COTSWOLD GALLERY, 59 Frith Street, Soho, 
from November 7th to 28th (inclusive). 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
XFORD.—LADY MARGARET HALL.—The post of Domestic 


Bursar and House Treasurer will be vacant in January or April, 1924. Com. 

mencing salary {150 to {200 resident according to qualifications and ¢,. 
perience.—Further particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, to whom 
applications should be made before November 17th. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
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ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Domonstration School; Colet Gardens, the 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hos 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fa EE 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board q OUR 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. Con 
. —— love 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1~ — 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fq AST! 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students, Bes' 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. =i 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ¥ 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lams. SK | 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained by 
in this College to Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of T (ms 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fess — 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. UNN’ 
FOR 
TO LET, ETC. appl 
HARMING Elizabethan Farm House. Guests taken by lady ASTI 
farmer. Electric light, bath, indoor sanitation, garage, home produce— offer 
Miss Briison, Courtlands, Southwater, Sussex. 
_————— 





K ENT.—Charming Tudor House (furnished), 2 sitting, 1 dressing, 
4 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.), &c.,garden. Moderate rent for winter—Box 931, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


N THE COTSWOLDS.—To let furnished, detached 5-roomed 
cottage. Good position; facing South; low rent; main-line station— 
Apply: Mrs. E. Stewart Hosss, Skiveralls, Chalford Hill, Gloucestershire, 








OUTH DEVON.—A lady offers a comfortable home to an elderly 
married couple. Two south’ private rooms and board-residence. Golf, 
sea, river. Moderate terms.—Box 930, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


\ 7 ACANCIES for 2 or 3 Young Men in large airy house in pleasant 
suburb within easy reach of City. Study-bedrooms. Full or partial board. 
obtainable. Terms moderate.—Apply C., 20 Wyndl 





Excellent tennis 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


USINESS Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 
apply Sec., CLAYSGARTH, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 1384. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 
Terms, Inquiries invited.—F. DB BurGcH, Bidborough, Kent. 


TORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 
publication.—Payment on acceptance; new writers welcomed.— Post MSS. 
to MANAGER, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 























UNNY ITALY.—Boys that are backward or delicate, or who 
for any reason need EXPERT PRIVATE TUITION, would be individually 
coached by an experienced Headmaster, an English University man, 

who has a lovely villa in the Appenines near FLORENCE. 

A real English home. Every comfort—any amount of fun out-of-doors— 
wonderful scenery and very healthy. The parents of boys would be welcomed too, 
if desired. Terms are very moderate, owing to the high Italian exchange. 

Apply TrEeNcH, Roche Vue, St. Aubin’s, Jersey. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 








| OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 

advantages to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 

child.— Write Box 929, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 





BOGE PLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 


Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





\ X THY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 


16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone Dalston 4777. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 


work, Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 


and free lesson to Dept. T. 60, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C.1. 


O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 

the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order witha 

Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, ,, ww» 158. Od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, oo ©«=C.: F. OE, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New StaTEesMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


NOTE.—Any subscriber residing in Great 
Britain whose copy fails to arrive on Saturday 
should immediately inform the Manager at 








above address. When writing, please return 
WRAPPER of delayed copy. 
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TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


T H E zz S&S - EAST 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Ped. 15. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
Mat. 7- PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c. 
Mat. 13- ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor Tour de Luxe. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159, Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 











ees ae 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
B Fel Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect fireproof floors, telephone, night porters, 
Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘“* Bookcraft, London,” Telephone: Museum 1232. 
——— 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
B Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


—— 


A BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 








the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 
ae . . 
OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
B Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. A bright, winter home. Special Xmas arrangements. 
—Mrs. RoGEeRS (Cookery Diploma). 














REFORMED INNS. 

SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





UNNY SHANKLIN, L0.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FOR COMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
application with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 





ASTBOURNE.——4 Jevington Gardens. Very comfortable home 


offered paying guests, moderate terms, for winter.—Misses RICHARDSON. 


TYPEWRITING 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 

typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
975 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


a, MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
=.= application to Miss G. V. Hitpircu, 35, Gray’s Inn Road, 

London, A. I. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 








Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK 


S/- 5/- 


for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first ten months we have received 543,400. 


We must get 456,600 MORE. 


Will you be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 


Grorce F. Sues, M.A,, 
Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


Lorp Harrowsy, 
Honorary Treasurer. 














TOWARDS LIFE 


Happy, Healthy, Efficient 
By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D., Author of “ Initis,” “ Human 
Life and the Body,” etc., etc. 10/6 net. 


BRADFORD: LUND, HUMPHRIES & CO. 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL CO., 3, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 








Arlington Touring Club. 


Christmas Tours to MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA and the ALHAMBRA, 
PROVENCE and the RIVIERA, ITALY. Winter Sports at ENGELBERG 
and GRINDELWALD. 

Programme from the Secretary, A.T.C., 28 Red Lion Square, W.C. 


Illustrated Lantern Lecture on November 2nd, “ Through the Balkans,” by 
Frederick Woodhouse, descriptive of a Tour starting on May 17th, « 924 














THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 


Tel.: Museum 7602. CataLtocur Free. 

















OOKS.—Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s. ; 
Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 21s.; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 
£38 ; Tom Brown's Schooldays, illus., 1869, 21s.; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, 

“Second Childhood of John Bull,” {2 2s.; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, 
London, 1785, {2 2s.; Life of Baron Trenck, translated by Holcroft, 3 vols., 
1788, 358., Cassell’s Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Dalton’s 
Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhawa, Impotence 
and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., post free; My Life of Song, by Madame 
Tetrazinni, New copy, 21s. for 7s.; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, 
gilt, {2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; Scott's Novels, 
48 vols, cloth, a bargain, £3 3s., 1830; Bell’s British Theatre, 1791, $6 vols., 

ey , £4 48.; L’Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, 

3 t08.; La Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1818, 15s.; 

"s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, {9 98.; Baine’s History—Lancashire, 4vols., 
836, {2 28.; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, edited by W. C. Bryant, 
large vols., {2 28. ; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., 1st edit., 1813, 218. ; Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 128. 6d.; Middleton’s Illuminated Manuscripts in 
Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Max Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, 
signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, complete set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 128., 
oR £20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s.; Burton's 

Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 «0s.; Byron’s Astarte, Edit. de 

Lare, only 200 done, £3 10s.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard 

, Only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese 
attists, ist edit., 13s.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12; send also for 
ca . If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


_.. 


B0KS.—Montaigne’s Essays, 5 Vols., 67s. 6d. (pub. £6 6s. net) ; 
Anatole France’s Works, 34 Vols., {12 15s. ; Macquoid’s English Furniture, 
4 Vols., {10 10s.; Times History of Great War, 22 Vols., {7 103. (cost £22) ; 
Love, 6s.; Wise Pareuthood, 3s. 6d. ; Hoffé’s Book of Fair Women, 12s. 6d. 
(cost 258.); Henry James Novels, 35 Vols., £13; Britton’s Old Clocks and Watches, 
+t Max Beerbohm’s Collected Works, 12 Vols., {12; Memoirs of Casanova, 
: ols., 358. (cost £3 3s.); Cruikshank’s Universal Songster, 3 Vols., 353. ; Seymour 
Badea's Rte! 428.; Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 2 Vols., 308.; Frazer's 
otemism, 4 Vols., 50s.; Library of Famous Literature, 20 Vols. hf. mor., £3 (cost 
f°); Balzac’s Novels and Droll Stories, 53 Vols., £12; Pepys’ Diary, 10 Vols., £7. 


I 
for catal . i 
B a ogue. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
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bene ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


Provide a competency for old a by 
means of an Endowment Assurance Policy. 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 






































MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 











SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF GnoooLaTe E437 —— 











adburys Chocolates 
—_ SEL 
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AN ADEQUATE YIELD 
WITH 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


ABBEY ROAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established in 1874 and incorporated under the Build- 
ing Societies Acts, this Society holds a foremost place 
in the confidence and esteem of the investing public. 


Over 13,000 Open Accounts ranging from 
1/- to £50,000. 


Free of 
© Income tax. 
Prompt withdrawals for the full 
amount required with interest added. 





laterest 
up to 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE FROM THE 
MANAGER, 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 


Telephone: Hampstead 88. 













































THE 


LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 





In the NOVEMBER Number: 


Imperial Preference 


(All the necessary Facts and Statistical Tables), 


Security for the Worker. 


Full Summaries of Foreign 
Affairs, and of the Chief 
Speeches of the Month. 




















Sixpence Monthly. Six Shillings a Year. 











LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. 














NOTHING 
BUT STARVATION 
AHEAD. 


No Food, No Clothing, No Coal. 


HE situation in Germany is becoming 

more critical every day and the outlook 

for the coming winter is extremely dark. 
One of our workers in Frankfurt writes: 
** The need here is pathetic. . . . Dr. S. told 
us that the middle-classes were in an awful 
state of destitution, and for many there was 
nothing but starvation ahead.” 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carry- 
ing out, under the Friends’'Council for Inter- 
national Service, a wide scheme of relief to 
the middle-classes, students, children and 
the aged. 


The Council is also Working in Austria. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS PRESSINGLY URGED 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes if 
desired, should be sent to The Friends’ Council for International 
Service (Room 68), Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2. 

Clothes for Germany or Austria may be sent to the Friends’ 
P’arehouce, McLean's Buildings, New Street Square, London 

























THE R.P.A. ANNUAL FOR 1924. 


lengthy contribution by Professor Sir Artuur KeitH on “ 
Man’s B 
Wuate, Epen 
C. Dexiste Burns, Hypatia Brapiavcn Bonne, JoserH McCanz, 


THE DESIGN ARGUMENT 
RECONSIDERED : 


to the action of a creative and presiding mind? ext 
interesting question is argued with uncommon skill and insight by 
disputants who are honestly seeking the truth of the matter, and 
who treat each other with perfect respect and courtesy. 


EXPLORATIONS. 


French Revolution,” “ The 
“Herbert S 


war against plausible fanaticism.”—TJimes Literary Supplement. 


TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 


dogmatism. 


Order of your Bookseller, or direct (with postage) from 
the Publishers, who will send gratis copy of “ The Literary 








NOW READY 








Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper cover, ls. net. 
The new issue of this publication contains an important and 





ody Represent a Commonwealth? ”; also 7 by GrorcE 
HILLPOTTS, WILiIAM ARCHER, W. Nesvinson, 





A Discussion between the Rev. C. J. SHEBBEARE, 
M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxon., Chaplain to H.M. the King, 
and JOSEPH McCABE, Author of “A Biographical 
Dictionary of Modern Rationalists,” &c. With Intro- 
duction by PROFESSOR CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 
Cloth, 6s. net. 


May the beauty and harmony observable in Nature be attributed 
This extremely 












By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 240 pp. 


demy 8vo; cloth, 7s. 6d. net. ; 
A collection of Critical Essays, comprising “‘ The Causation of the 
i Prose of the English Bible,” “ Tolstoy, 







neer,” &c. ; 
“Much of this book testifies how nobly and efficiently reason can 







By JOSEPH McCABE. 136 pp., cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


A fascinating work, written with a careful avoidance of 









Guide” (3d. monthly) and complete Catalogue. 


WATTS & CO., 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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